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The United Nations Conference on 
International Organization was at- 
tended by representatives from fifty 
countries. It began on April 25 and 
held its final meeting on June 25 
when the Charter was unanimously 
approved. Photo (right) shows the 
first meeting of Commission Il 
whose specific task was to define the 
functions and powers of the General 
Assembly. 


en years ago—in 1945— 


the United Nations Charter was given 
unanimous approval in San Francisco 
by the assembled representatives of 
fifty nations, In June 1955 the repre- 


sentatives of the same family of na- 
tions, increased now to sixty, return 
to San Francisco for a week-long ses- 
sion to commemorate the faith and 
determination of a decade ago out of 
which the United Nations has grown. 

Ten years is not a very long time, 
but the last ten have seen great and 
profound changes. 


San Francisco's City Hall stands be- 
tween the two buildings in which 
the organization meetings were 
held—the Veterans’ War Memorial 
Building and the Opera House. 





A plenary meeting of the United 
Nations Conference on International 
Organization being addressed by the 
late W. L. Mackenzie King, then 
Prime Minister of Canada, 


(Front page) Night photo of United 
Nations Headquarters, New York. 
The large illuminated facade (centre) 
is the public entrance to the Gener- 
al Assembly Building. To the left is 
the Conference Area which joins the 
Assembly Building to the thirty-nine- 
story Secretariat Building. Continu- 
ous white lines on the right are the 
lights of traffic moving north on 
First Avenue and United Nations 
Plaza alongside the western bound- 
ary of the Headquarters’ eighteen- 
acre site. 
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One of the commissions at work. 





(At left) Interested members of the 
public crowded the lobby of the 
Opera House. 
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Today the world scene is different 
from what it was when the Conference 
on International Organization met. Yet 
the United Nations, which was created 
out of the hope and the unity of pur- 
pose of those times, has not only sur- 
vived the difficulties of the intervening 
years, but has grown in stature. The 
United Nations is the one forum in 
which representatives of sixty nations, 
the great and the small, spokesmen 
for all political views, social systems, 
cultures and religions are freely heard. 
Its objectives are still at the heart 
of any effort toward the promotion 
of peace, justice and welfare. Al- 
though the last ten years have seen 
delays and disappointments, the United 
Nations which took form at San Fran- 
cisco has many successes to its credit, 
moving always toward the ends set 
forth in the Preamble to its Charter. 








The San Francisco Conference unanimously 
adopted the term “United Nations” for the new 
international organization, a title conceived by the 
late President of the United States—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

It was first used in the Declaration by United 
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The blueprint of the United 
Nations was prepared at 
Dumbarion Oaks in Octob- 
er 1944, when agreement 
over a wide area was 
reached among representa- 
tives of the United States, 
United Kingdom, Soviet 
Union and China. At table 
facing camera are (left to 
| right) Andrei A. Gromyko, 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 

(speaking) and Sir Alex- 

ander Cadogan. 


Prime Minister Churchill, 
President Roosevelt and 
Marshal Stalin at Yalta. 





Nations, a document signed on New Year’s Day, 
1942, by the representatives of twenty-six nations 
which were fighting against the Axis aggressors. This 
document, following the principles affirmed in the 
Atlantic Charter, pledged the original twenty-six 
signatories to maximum war effort and bound them 
not to make a separate peace. 

However, the Atlantic Charter was not a treaty 
or a formal expression of peace aims. The shipboard 
conference of Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, held off Newfoundland during the 
fury of the Battle of the North Atlantic, produced 
an affirmation of “certain common principles in 
the national policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better future 
for the world.” 

The eight points of the Atlantic Charter were: 
no aggrandizement; no territorial changes without 
the freely-expressed wishes of the people con- 
cerned; the right of all people to choose their own 
form of government; equal access to raw materials 
for all nations; collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field to secure improved labor stand- 
ards for all; a peace in which all nations may dwell 
in safety within their own borders and in which 
“all the men in all the lands may live out their lives 
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- freedom to trav- 
erse the high seas; and the essentiality of disarma- 
ment and the abandonment of the use of force. 

Although the Declaration by United Nations 
and the Atlantic Charter pointed the way to an 
international organization, it was not until October 


in freedom from want and fear” 


1943 that a definition was given to this aim. 
At a meeting in Moscow, the Foreign Ministers of 
the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Ambassador to Moscow 
pledged the alliance to joint action against the Axis 
Their declaration then stated “the neces- 
sity of establishing at the earliest practicable date 
a general international organization based on the 


powers, 


principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states and open to membership by all such 
states large and small, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

The next step was taken in the late summer of 
1944 when, at a former private house in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the Dumbarton Oaks conversations took 
place. Agreement was reached among the “Big Four” 
in these conversations on detailed tentative proposals 
for the establishment of a general international 
organization and the provisions of its Charter, but 





President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill 
brought hope to a world at 
war with the Atlantic Char- 
ter’s jointly-stated principles. 


Sir Anthony Eden as For- 
eign Secretary takes pen to 
sign agreements reached at 
the four-power conference 
in Moscow. With Sir An- 
thony are Foo Ping-sheung, 
Chinese Ambassador to 
Moscow; Cordell Hull, 
United States Secretary of 
State; and V. M. Molotov, 
Soviet Minister for Foreign 


~~ Affairs. 

















the Conference left unresolved some questions on 
which agreement was reached only at the highest 
level w hen, at Yalta in February 1945, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Stalin held the last of their historic meetings. 
There they agreed on the important question of 
voting in the Security Council and, after consulta- 
tion with China, the day was set for the opening of 
the San Francisco Conference—April 25, 1945. 











New and unlimited possibilities of 
fruitful cooperation captured the im- 
agination of men during the closing 
phases of World War II. Having been 
united in their aim to win the war 
despite differences in their ideologies, 
the Allies seemed eager to project the 
dynamic force of this union into times 
of peace. The thought of an interna- 
tional organization had developed in 
the minds of the Allied leaders long 
before victory was in sight. But now 
the way seemed clear, and early in 
1945 the United States, acting as host 
Government and on behalf of all four 
sponsors, sent out an invitation to the 
San Francisco Conference to the forty- 
five states which had declared war on 
Germany and Japan and had _ sub- 
scribed to the Declaration by United 
Nations of 1942. 


Part of the audience at a plenary 
meeting in the Opera House. 


The Charter was hammered out at 
some 400 meetings of the committees 
and commissions of the Conference. 
Today, the fruit of the work of the 
Conference—the United Nations—in- 
fluences all our lives whether through 
its General Assembly, Security Coun- 
cil, Economic and Social Council, 
Trusteeship Council and various com- 
missions and committees, or through 
the specialized agencies. These special- 
ized agencies, concerned with such spe- 
cific fields as labor conditions, loans for 
economic development, currency mat- 
ters, health, agriculture, fishing and 
forestry, education, civil aviation, 
weather information and communica- 
tions, have played a major role in the 
effort towards the Charter goals. 


V. M. Molotov, Chairman of the Delega- 
tion from the U.S.S.R. to San Francisco. 








Opportunity to express their views was not confined 
alone to governments at the San Francisco Conference. 
Many non-governmental organizations, because they 
often have special experience or technical knowledge of 
great value, were asked for their observations on inter- 
national organization. Today the list of non-govern- 
mental organizations accredited to the United Nations 
includes nearly all of the important professional associa- 
tions, trade unions, social welfare and business organi- 
zations, and religious groups. 


‘New and unlimited posstbil ties... 


oe captured the umagination’ 


The late Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, then Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, was Chairman 
of his delegation. The Preamble to the Charter was fashioned out of a working paper submitted by South Africa. 











Although preceded by ne- 
gotiations, the San Fran- 
cisco Conference marked a 
beginning, for it was the 
first time that proposals for 
the international organiza- 
tion were brought up for 
open discussion among all 
the states concerned. All, 
both large and small states, 
took a hand in shaping the 
Charter. (Above) Dr. Victor 
A. Belatinde, of Peru, in a 
committee at the Confer- 
ence. (Right) the original 
manuscript of the Preamble 
to the Charter prepared for 
printing. 
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By the time the United Nations Conference met 
at San Francisco the international skies were bright- 
ening. The war in Europe was all but won; in the 
Pacific victory was in sight. The declared business 
of the Conference was to chart a course for peace, 
and peace was near at hand. The voices of the small 
states could be raised again, and the nations of the 
free world could admit to differences among them- 
selves. 

Indeed, during the course of the Conference, 
there was no lack of frankness in criticizing some 
of the proposals put forward by the sponsoring 
powers. Forty delegations proposed some 1,200 
amendments, some of which were incorporated in 
the final text of the Charter. The thorniest issue 
was that of voting procedure in the Security Coun- 
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THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS apt 
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OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


© save succeoding gene: ations from the scourge 
a in our lifetime has brought untold sor- 
» an 


sa saat fize tate in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and of the human person, in the equal rights 
of mon and women and of nations large and small, and 


to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligstions arising from treaties end other sources 
of international law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and bettor standards of life 
in larger freedon, 


(and for these ends 
eee 


to practice tolerance and live togethcr in peace with 
“] one another as good neighbors, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 


~ \by the, acceptance of principles and the institution of 
thet avicd force shall nct be used, save 
?/ in the common interest, and 


4 
{ ps the employmemt—ef intcrnational machincry for the 
promotion of,oconomic and social advancement of all peoples, 





ve resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims. 


GF Accordingly, our respective governments, through repre- 
sentatives assembled in the City of Sen Francisco, who have 
exhibited their full powers found to be in good and due form, 
have agroed to the present Charter of tho United Nations and 
do hereby ostabliish an international organization to be known 
as the United Nations. 








cil which provoked a long and detailed debate 
essentially between the great powers and the 
smaller nations. 

The Preamble to the Charter, designed to give 
expression in simple but inspiring language to the 
motives which had brought the United Nations to- 
gether to establish an international organization, set 
a precedent in the drafting of international treaties. 
For the first time in history such a treaty was de- 
clared to be executed in the name of the peoples 
through their governments and not in the name 
of kings or princes or “High Contracting Parties,” 
thus giving recognition to the declared philosophy 
of the assembled representatives that government 
should be the servant and not the master of the 
people. 


At the San Francisco 
Conference the proposed 
Charter was divided into 
four sections, each of which 
was considered by a com- 
mission. The four commis- 
sions were Subdivided into 
twelve technical committees. 
This method was adopted as 
the speediest way of ensur- 
ing the fullest discussion. 
There were ten _ plenary 
meetings attended by all the 
delegates, but nearly 400 
meetings of the committees 
between April 25 and June 
25, 1945. Lester B. Pear- 
son, of Canada (above) and 
H. F. L. K. van Vreden- 
burch, of the Netherlands 
(standing, left) at work in 
committees. 








A view of the press galleries of the Opera House, 
San Francisco, where most of the meetings were held. 


In the two months from April 25 to June 26, 1945, 
the Charter for post-war international cooperation 
was written. 

Only faith and determination made it possible to 


weave a pattern of unanimous agreement out of the 


tangled threads of differing national interests and 
attitudes from which the United Nations emerged. 
The faith was a fundamental belief in man himself. 
The determination—to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war—was engraved in the 
minds of all by six years of the most destructive 
war in history and the stark realization that infinite- 
ly more destructive forces would be available in 
the future. 


“The Charter of the United Nations which you have 
just signed,” said President Truman, addressing the final 
meeting, “is a solid structure upon which we can build a 
better world.” President Truman is seen with naval aide 
examining photographs of the San Francisco Conference. 





Probably none of those responsible for the Charter’s 
formulation would claim that it was perfect in language, 
definition or vision, But it was a remarkable achieve- 
ment—a unique blending of the ideal with the practical 
in such proportions as to serve at once as a source of 
inspiration and a realistic guide to international coopera- 
tion for the common good; as a spur to freedom and hu- 
man progress, and a curb on license, inhumanity and 
war. 

In the ten years which have since passed, much has 
happened which those who framed the Charter earn- 
estly hoped would not happen. But the more the Char- 
ter is studied, the more it becomes apparent that little 
has happened which was not in some measure foreseen 
as a regrettable possibility and was not in some measure 
guarded against. 

And, more than ever today, the words spoken at the 
close of the San Francisco Conference, by the President 
of the United States remain valid: “The Charter,” said 
Mr. Truman, “is a declaration of great faith by the na- 
tions of the earth—faith that war is not inevitable, faith 
that peace can be maintained. If we had had this Charter 
a few years ago—and above all, the will to use it—millions 
now dead would be alive. If we should falter in the future 
in our will to use it, millions now living will surely die.” 





On June 26, 1945, all fifty delegations came to the round table in the auditorium of the Veterans’ War Memorial 
Building to sign the Charter and the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
























































The Opera House (above left foreground) and the 

Veterans’ War Memorial Building, San Francisco, scene 

of the birth of the Charter, and (left) United Nations 
Headquarters, New York. 


after the signing of the 
Charter, the Member states established a Prepara- 
tory Commission to make provisional arrangements 
for the first sessions of the United Nations organs 
and for the establishment of a Secretariat. One of 
the Preparatory Commission’s first tasks was to 
find a home for the new organization. The road 
led from San Francisco to London where, in Sep- 
tember 1945, the Preparatory Commission began 
its work. 

The scene of operations remained in London for 
about six months, with Headquarters at Church 
House, an ecclesiastical centre adjacent to West- 
minster Abbey. The first regular session of the 
General Assembly held at Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster, voted that Interim Headquarters of the Organ- 
ization should be located in New York, and the 
move across the Atlantic began in March’ 1946. 
In New York, the international Secretariat worked 
for a time in hotel rooms, college halls and Man- 
hattan offices. In August 1946, an Interim Head- 
quarters was set up at Lake Success on Long Island, 
where a part of the Sperry Gyroscope Company’s 
plant was converted into offices, committee rooms 
and conference chambers. The New York City 
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The public (right) queuing up for 
the first part of the regular session 
of the General Assembly held at 

Central Hall, London (below). 











building at Flushing Meadow, site of the 1939 
World’s Fair, was converted for the use of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The search for a permanent home 
ended in December 1946, when the General Assem- 
bly accepted an offer from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
of $8,500,000 for the purchase of the present Head- 
quarters site—an eighteen-acre tract alongside Man- 
hattan’s East River. The United States Government 
loaned the United Nations $65,000,000, interest 
free, which is being repaid in annual installments, 
the first payment having been made in 1951. 
Architectural plans drawn up by an international 
Board of Design were approved by the Assembly, 





Church House, 
Westminster, Lon- 
don, which housed 
the Secretariat of 
the Preparatory 
Commission. 


The Member states’ 
flags were flown 
around the circular 
main driveway to 
the entrance of In- 
terim Headquarters 
at Lake Success. 

















The Assembly met in the New York City Building at 
Flushing Meadow, situated in the outskirts of New York. 


and construction began in September 1948. By 
mid-1950, the 39-story Secretariat Building was 
ready for occupancy, and in the spring of 1951 
“United Nations, New York” became the Organ- 
ization’s permanent address. 


The Headquarters consists of the General As- 
sembly Building, containing, among other features, 
a large auditorium for the plenary meetings of the 
Assembly; the Conference Area, which houses the 


The early meetings of committees of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the summer of 1946 were held in a 
ballroom of the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York (left). 





The Palais de Chaillot, in Paris, has 

been the scene of two sessions of 

the General Assembly, the third in 
1948 and the sixth in 1951. 


Security, Trusteeship and Economic and Social 
Councils and numerous committee and conference 
rooms; and the Secretariat Building, which is con- 
nected with the Assembly Building by the Con- 
ference Area. There is also a Library Building. 
The first Council meetings were held in the new 
chambers early in 1952, and that October the Gen- 
eral Assembly held its first plenary meeting in its 
new hall. In keeping with the international char- 
acter of the Organization, materials from many 


lands were used in constructing and decorating 
United Nations Headquarters. 


Hunter College, New York, housed the Secretariat after its move to New York from London in March 1946 and 
was occupied until the move to Lake Success five months later. Early meetings of the Security Council, Economic 
and Social Council and commissions were held in the College's gymnasium, appropriately converted for the purpose. 




















‘We 

the Peoples 

of the 

United Natwons’ 


A plenary meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, principal organ of the United Nations. 





President of the first session of the 
General Assembly, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, of Belgium. 


Herbert V. Evatt, of Australia, 
President of the third session. 





President of the first special session 
and of the second regular session, 
Oswaldo Aranha, of Brazil. 


Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, 
President of the fourth session. 


President of the second special 
session, Dr. José Arce, 
of Argentina. 


Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, 
President of the fifth session. 





Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
President of the seventh session. 


Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, 
President of .the sixth session. 





Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of India, 
President of the eighth session. 


The Presidents 
of the General 
Assembly 


Eelco N. van Kleffens, of the Netherlands, Presi- 
dent of the most recent session— the ninth. 
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At San Francisco it was decided to establish the 
International Court of Justice. Its Statute — an in- 
tegral part of the Charter—was based on the Charter 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
established by the League of Nations in 1920. 
[he International Court of Justice sits at The 
Hague, the Netherlands. As the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations, the Court decides, in 
accordance with international law, such disputes 
between states as are submitted to it, and renders 
advisory opinions on request to United Nations 


organs. The fifteen judges are elected to member- 
ship in the Court by the Assembly and the Security 
Council voting independently. The principal legal 
systems of the world are represented on the Court. 


Pil * 








In the pattern for lasting peace the wellbeing 
and aspirations of the world’s dependent peoples 
figure prominently. In fully recognizing this the 
statesmen at San Francisco devoted three of the 
Charter’s nineteen chapters to this subject. ‘Two 
of these, Chapters XII and XIII, relate to the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System, which replaced the 
prewar Mandates System of the League of Na- 
tions. The new system, 
much broader in scope 
and involving more ex- 
tensive international su- 
pervision, holds forth 
great promise for the ad- 
vancement of the peoples 
in the eleven Trust Ter- 
ritories. The system has 
been operating for less 
than ten years but there 
are heartening signs that 
progress is being made 
towards the Charter’s 
goal of autonomy, 


One of the keys that is opening the door to 
democracy in the Trust Territories is education, 
which has high priority in the development plans 
of the Administering Authorities. For instance, 
more and better schools are being opened in Tang- 
anyika where the young pupils seen here are at- 
tending a primary school. 

Our picture below shows tribal spokesmen from 
British-administered To- 
goland in West Africa ad- 
dessing their petitions to 
the Trusteeship Council 
at United Nations Head- 
quarters. The right to 
petition the United Na- 
tions is one of the impor- 
tant features of the Trus- 
teeship machinery and 
many hundreds of peti- 
tions from the Trust 
Territories have been ex- 
amined during the last 
few years. 
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‘To Reaffirm Faith § 
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in Fundamental 
Human Righ ts’ 


Drafting Committee of the Human 

Rights Commission meets for the 

first time, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


People all over the world cele- 
brate December 10 as Human 
Rights Day. In 1948, on that 
date, the General Assembly 
adopted and proclaimed the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human 
Rights. One of the main purposes 
of the United Nations is to enable 
people to work together in pro- 
moting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or 
religion. The Declaration asserts 
for everyone such rights as the 
right to life, to liberty and secu- 
rity of the person, to an educa- 
tion, to equality before the law, 
to freedom of movement, of asso- 
ciation and of information, the 
right to nationality, to work un- 
der favorable conditions with 
equal pay for equal work, to 
marry and to found a family. In 
the summer of 1954 the Human 
Rights Commission completed 
preparation of two draft cove- 
nants on human rights defining 
precisely the reaches and bound- 
aries of these rights. The cove- 
nants cover civil and_ political 
rights in one and economic, social 
and cultural in the other. They 
reach into virtually every aspect 
of people’s lives. Government ap- 
proval of them will establish in- 
ternational responsibility for the 
individual on the broadest scale 
vet achieved. 





When the United Nations was formed it was hoped that the 
problem of the homeless and stateless persons —the refugees — 
created by the violent dislocations of World War II, would be 
solved within a reasonable time. The hope has proved unfounded. 
The International Refugee Organization, established in December 
1946, resettled more than a million refugees, repatriated some 
73,000 and helped another 1,600,000 before it finished operations 
in 1950. On January 1, 1951 the office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, came into being. Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, of the Netherlands, was named to the office, originally 


for a three-year term which now has been extended through 1958. 
His two main tasks are to provide international protection to the 
persons within his mandate, mainly people of European origin, and 
to promote permanent solutions to their problems. There are about 
two million persons within the High Commissioner’s mandate. 
Some 80,000 are still living in camps in Europe. 





Determined to Save 


Succeeding Generations 


from the 
Scourge of War’ 


The Security Coun il, at Hunter College in 
the Bronx, voting on the Iranian question. 


In international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace, the United 
Nations tries to bring about adjustment or settle- 
ment “by peaceful means and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international law,” and 
it has often been successful in the many problems 
of varying seriousness brought to it. 

Full and free discussion alone has sometimes 
helped to ease a delicate situation as, for instance, 
when difficulties involved in the presence of Soviet 
troops in Iran and of French and British troops in 
Syria and Lebanon were smoothed out after Secu- 
rity Council discussion in 1946. 

After several months of fruitless efforts at con- 
ciliation in a dispute over the Berlin blockade, which 
was brought to the United Nations as a threat to 
peace by three of the four big powers concerned, 
agreement was reached at United Nations Head- 
quarters by their representatives in 1949 to break 
the serious deadlock. 
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A Greek woodcutter explains to United Nations observ- 
ers how his house was burned to the ground by raiders. 


Progressive pacification of the northern borders 
of Greece occurred after three years during which 
the United Nations, although unable to secure a 
settlement of outstanding disputes between Greece 
and its northern neighbors, performed an observer 
role. Resettlement in the areas ravaged by guerrilla 
warfare followed, and efforts to foster understand- 
ing continued. 


An observer questions frontier mothers and children 
regarding the alleged abduction of their loved ones. 





United Nations flag flying in 

Indonesia, with the 9,000-foot 

volcano Merapi in the back- 
ground. 









































In Indonesia, more than two years 
of patient United Nations conciliation 
and mediation were rewarded with 
the peaceful settlement of differences 
between the Netherlands and its form- 
er Indonesian possession. When in the 
summer of 1947 the Netherlands 
launched what it called police action 
and the Republic of Indonesia insisted 
was a military attack, the Security 
Council called for a halt in the fight- 
ing, and a truce was negotiated. Fight- 
ing broke out again the next year, 
however, and the Council stepped in 
once more, Finally a way was found 
to renewed negotiations which ended 
in agreement. An independent Repub- 
lic was thereupon admitted on Septem- 
ber 28, 1950, as the sixtieth Member of 
the United Nations. 


View of Batavia conference 
in 1949 (lower left) with 
delegation of the Nether- 
lands (left), United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia 
(centre) and delegation of 
the Republic of Indonesia 
(right). 


An Indonesian villager re- 

turns with his ducks from 

the fields at the end of the 
day. 
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A section of Jerusalem in 1949, with smoke in the background from a blast set off to destroy buildings rendered 


dangerous by war damage. 


Backed by repeated ceasefire calls from the Security Council, 
Count Folke Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator, succeeded 
in arresting serious fighting in Palestine. This had followed the 
withdrawal of the British Mandate, an earlier United Nations 
decision to partition the country, the proclamation of the new 
State of Israel, and the opposition of the neighboring Arab 
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Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting United Nations Mediator for Pales- 
tine, conferring at Haifa in 1948 with United Nations observers. 
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states. The Mediator was as- 
sassinated, but Dr. Bunche, a 
Secretariat member, stepped in 
and was able to get the two 
sides to sign armistice agree- 
ments in Feburary-April 1949. 
Many difficulties in the inter- 
vening years have prevented 
an advance from armistice 
to peace, and repeatedly those 


difficulties have been brought 
to the United Nations, which 
has exerted powerful influences 
for conciliation and mediation. 
Meanwhile Israel was admitted 
in 1949 as a Member of the 
United Nations. 





President Eisenhower delivering his 

“atoms-for-peace” statement to the 

General Assembly on December 8, 
1953. 


Many important atomic discoveries 

have stemmed from the use of radio- 

active isotopes, on which scientists 
here are conducting research. 


In the field of disarmament and atomic 
control, in which studies have been under 
way since the beginning of the United Na- 
tions, differences between the great powers 
have prevented substantist progress. The 
ultimate goals generally have been agreed 
on, but there has been disagreement on the 
means of achieving them. Some hope was 
raised, however, by two unanimous deci- 
sions in the General Assembly during 1954. 
The first called for a fresh attempt among 
the powers principally involved to find 
some road toward disarmament. The sec- 
ond supported the establishment of an In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency within 
the United Nations framework of agencies 
to help bring the peaceful benefits of atomic 
energy to the whole world. This stemmed 
from President Eisenhower’s 1953 state- 
ment to the Assembly proposing that the 


governments principally involved begin to 


make joint contributions from their stock- 
piles of normal uranium and fissionable ma- 
terials to such an international agency. 





A_ sergeant helps 
United Nations ob- 
servers identify 
landmarks from a 
high peak near the 
ceasefire line in 
Kashmir, where 
positions of units 
on both sides can 
be determined. Be- 
low, an observer 
reaches the top of a 
13,000-foot moun- 
tain during a field 
trip. 


For centuries Jammu and Kashmir had been a peaceful state until 1948 
when, soon after the partition of the Indian subcontinent into India and 
Pakistan, large-scale fighting broke out. A mediation commission sent out 
by the Security Council persuaded India and Pakistan to order a ceasefire 
on New Year’s Day, 1949, and to agree in principle to a plebiscite at which 
the people would decide freely on whether to become a part of India or 
Pakistan. Later they settled a ceasefire line, but were unable to agree on 
the terms of a truce, particularly the demilitarization to precede the plebi- 
scite. The effort for a permanent settlement is continuing. 
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The postwar years have witnessed the steady 
march of dependent peoples towards autonomy, 
a process in which the United Nations has played 
a leading role. The future of three large territories 

Africa—Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland—all for- 
merly under Italian colonial rule, was resolved by 
the General Assembly in 1949 after Big Power 
failure to reach agreement on their disposition. 
The Assembly’s decision led to the creation of a 
United Kingdom of Libya and an autonomous 
Eritrea, federated with Ethiopia under the sover- 
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eignty of the Ethiopian crown. In less than five 
years’ time—after ten years as a Trust Territory 
under Italy’s stew ardship — Somaliland is due to 
emerge as an independent state. I “hus, a large seg- 
ment of Africa’s dependent peoples has been 
helped to full statehood through United Nations 
efforts. 

Our picture shows King Mohamed Idriss Al 
Mahdi Al Senussi, riding through Tripoli, shortly 
before the proclamation of Libya as an independ- 
ent sovereign kingdom, on December 24, 1951. 





Fifty servicemen from the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea, representing 
many nationalities, were welcomed to 
United Nations Headquarters in 1951. 


Lines of refugees struggle southward 
through the snow, victims of the fight- 
ing in Korea 
(Below) Representatives of the Unit- 
ed Nations Command and of the 
Chinese and North Korean authorities 
sign the armistice agreement at Pan 
Mun Jom. 





In fulfilling its purpose to maintain international 


peace, the United Nations is “to take effective collec- 
tive measures” to prevent and remove threats to the 
peace and to suppress acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace should they occur. On one oc- 
casion—in Korea—it took the most drastic step of all— 
collective action by armed force. The immediate goal 
was to throw back the aggressors, to bring the aggres- 
sion to an end and to restore peace and security. This 
the armed forces of sixteen Member countries and of 
the Republic of Korea, fighting under the United 
Nations flag, were successful in doing. It was the 
first time in history that military action recommended 
by an international organization hurled back an ag- 
gressor, 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950 resulted 
in the development of an important additional factor 
in the building of a world-wide collective security 
system based on the United Nations. Under “Uniting 
for Peace” resolutions, the General Assembly estab- 
lished alternative arrangements by which it might 
recommend collective measures, including the use of 
armed force, if, because of a veto, the Security Coun- 
cil failed to do so. 





‘To Promote 


Social Progress and 


Better Standards’ 


Sala Santithan, Bangkok, 
houses the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far 
East (left). The headquarters 
of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (be- 
low) is situated in Santiago, 
Chile. Picture at bottom of 
page shows an East-West 
Trade Consultation of the 
Economic Commission for 
Europe, whose headquarters 
are in Geneva. 


Groups of nations in three great regions of the 
world — Europe, Asia and the Far East, and Latin 
America — have joined together to form three regional 
commissions which cooperate in solving common eco- 
nomic problems in their areas. These are the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ece), for Asia and the Far 
[ast (ecare) and for Latin America (ecta). The 
Commissions produce an immense amount of economic 
information — much of it never collected before 
essential for keeping tab on economic trends and help- 
ing governments in formulating their economic polli- 


cies. 
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Burma requested United Nations technical assistance to modernize and develop small industries, such as pottery 
making, to give more employment to the rural population. 


The demand of the less developed countries for 
skilled personnel is vast and growing, for technical 
knowledge is vitally important for improving living 
conditions. Through the skill-sharing activities— 
known as technical assistance—of the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administration (TAA) 
and the specialized agencies, these countries are 
now finding help to add to the technical knowl- 
edge, techniques and skills they need. Part of the 
money for their work comes from the regular 
annual budget of these organizations. Most comes 
from voluntary contributions from governments 
shared between raa and seven specialized agencies 
under what is called the expanded technical assist- 
ance program. Coordinating the activities of the 
organizations taking part in this program is the 
Technical Assistance Board. 

The experts in the field form the backbone of 
these programs. More than 5,000 have been 
provided since July 1950 to a vast number of coun- 
tries on a vast number of schemes. Sometimes they 


go out as teams—often the request is for a single 
expert. Another type of technical aid consists of 
providing opportunities for study and observation 
abroad to officials from countries in need of such 
aid—in the form of fellowships and scholarships. 

On the following pages are shown a few examples 
of the aid prov ided by some of the specialized agen- 
cles participating in technical aid programs intended 
to provide skills and techniques so lacking in some 
countries. 

The signatories at the San Francisco Conference 
were aware of the diminishing strength of the 
twentieth century boundaries; they were also aware 
of the disparity in conditions of economic and social 
development among nations. Thus it was that the 
basic principles of the technical assistance pro- 
gram were set forth in the Charter which pledges all 
Member nations “to promote higher standards of 
living, full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress . . .” 
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Yugoslav workers, awarded ILO study fellowships, working with Dutch welders on the hull of a ship in a 
Netherlands shipyard. 


The International Labor Organization aims at 
contributing to the establishment of universal and 
lasting peace through the promotion of social jus- 
tice. One of the oldest of the specialized agencies, 
it differs in structure from other agencies in that 
workers, employers and governments share in shap- 
ing the policies and making the decisions. It helps 
countries raise living standards through advice in a 
variety of technical fields and, in particular, by 
teaching workers, employers and governments how 
to produce more and better goods, The seventy 
member countries, making up its General Confer- 
ence which meets annually, have adopted many la- 
bor conventions affecting the well-being of their 
workers, such as on freedom of association, the eight- 


hour day, protection of wages and holidays with 
pay. Although the mo was established in 1919, its 
association with the United Nations commenced in 
1946 with an agreement between the United Na- 
tions and 110 which recognized the responsibility of 
the agency in the field of labor and social condi- 
tions. In the past ten years, commissions have been 
created to deal with particular aspects of social 
problems; other commissions have considered the 
problems connected with work on_ plantations, 
salaried and professional employment, agriculture, 
social security, accident prevention, industrial hy- 
giene and employment of women, children and 
young persons, migration and working conditions 
of seafarers. 








The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations was founded in 1945—the first inter- 
governmental agency established after the Second 
World War. Its chief purposes are to help nations 
raise the standard of living; to improve nutrition of 
the people of all countries; to increase the efficiency 
of farming, forestry and fisheries; to better the con- 
dition of rural people; and, through all these means, 
to widen the opportunity of all people for produc- 
tive work. 

In carrying out these purposes it promotes the 
development of the basic soil and water resources 


Harvest time in Ethi- 
opia. The Food and 
Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has _ provided 
Ethiopia, under agree- 
ments dating from 
1951, an overall agri- 
cultural adviser and 


eleven other experts. 


of the world and encourages the establishment of a 
stable international commodities market. In the past 
ten years its activities have increased steadily, and 
now, among its many other activities, it works with 


governments to promote the global exchange of 
new types of plants; to teach advanced techniques; 
combat epidemics of animal diseases and provide 
technical assistance in such fields as nutrition and - 
food management, soil erosion control, reforesta- 
tion, irrigation engineering, control of infestation of 
plants and food, and production of fertilizers. 








The Dijakarta Civil Aviation Academy, Indonesia, has facilities for training in all 








branches of commercial flying. Experts from the International Civil Aviation 
Organization are training students in aeronautical techniques. 


The International Civil Aviation Organization 
was created to study problems of international 
civil aviation and to establish international stand- 
ards and regulations for civil aviation. It en- 
courages the study of safety methods, uniform 
regulations for operations and simple procedures at 
international borders, It promotes the use of new 
technical methods and equipment. Thus, with the 
cooperation of members, it has evolved a pattern 
for traffic control, communications, radio beacons, 
search and rescue organizations and other facilities 
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necessary for safe flight. It has often secured simpli- 
fication of government customs, immigration and 
public health regulations as they apply to inter- 
national air transport. 

Some thirty countries have requested help from 
icao under the technical assistance program. Experts 
have been sent out to train local personnel in the 
techniques of civil aviation, as for instance in the 
picture above. In other instances fellowships have 


been granted for study abroad. 





There are 200 million children of school age in 
the world today for whom no school facilities exist. 
An even greater number of adults are still illiterate. 
The seventy-two member states of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion are dedicated to the ultimate goal of free 
schooling for all. Through unesco the experience 
of all countries is made available to those who are 
just beginning modern educational systems. Experts 





are provided in such fields as teacher training, 
school finance, curriculum planning and textbook 
production. 

Equally, UNEsco attempts to spread scientific 
knowledge across the world to enable all countries 
to raise their standards of living. Finally, since peace 
depends upon greater understanding and tolerance 
between people, UNEsco encourages the study of 
other cultures and ways of life. 











The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 
which has fifty-six member coun- 
tries, has been steadily expanding its 
Operations since it was founded in 
December 1945. To date the Bank 
has made loan commitments of 
about two billion dollars for proj- 
ects designed to increase production, 
raise living standards and help bring 
about a better balance in world 
trade. Helping countries by financ- 
ing, rebuilding and development 
projects has also been good business, 
for the Bank’s earnings have in- 
creased steadily. The geographical 
diversification of the Bank’s lending 
operations — mainly to Member 
governments — is broad for it has 
made loans in thirty-six countries on 
six continents. 

Closely associated with the Bank 
is the International Monetary Fund, 
an association of nations for further- 
ing international monetary coopera- 
tion and the balanced expansion of 
world trade, It provides a proce- 
dure for orderly adjustment of for- 
eign exchange rates; provides that 
any major changes in exchange 
practices will be submitted to inter- 
national consultation before being 
put into effect; and promotes the 
removal of restrictions on current 
exchange transactions. To become 
a member of the International Bank, 
a nation must first become a mem- 
ber of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

The three principal methods by 
which the Fund achieves its objec- 
tives are by making its foreign ex- 
change resources available to meet 
short term current payments difh- 
culties; by furnishing expert tech- 
nicians to advise members in their 
monetary problems and by continu- 
ous and full consultation on mone- 
tary and exchange matters. 





It is stated in the Preamble to 
the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization that “Health 
is a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and 
not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity.” The Preamble 
points to the enjoyment of the 
highest attainable standard of 
health as a fundamental human 
right, declares that “health of all 
peoples is fundamental to the at- 
tainment of peace and securi- 
ty ...,” and warns that “unequal 
development in different coun- 
tries in the promotion of health 
and control of disease, especially 
communicable disease, is a com- 
mon danger.” 

The World Health Organiza- 
tion itself came into being in 
1948. In the comparatively few 
years of its existence it has helped 
scores of countries to save and 
strengthen the lives of millions. 
Its daily warnings of outbreaks 
of disease are broadcast to all 
parts of the globe, It has given 
advice and assistance on a world- 
wide scale, from Alaska to the 
Congo, from Monaco to Fiji, in a 
wide variety of fields ranging 
from sanitation to surgery, from 
tuberculosis to mental health. 
Much has been achieved, but the 
main task lies ahead. It has dem- 
onstrated that better health brings 
dividends to the individual and 
the nation; that the health prob- 
lems of others touch us wherever 
we may be; and that only 
through united action can we 
successfully control those diseases 
that have traditionally burdened 
the world. The objective of the 
wuo “shall be the attainment by 
all peoples of the highest possible 
level of health.” 


" 
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A little patient plucks up courage to take her rehabilitation exercises at the 

International Children’s Centre in Paris. This Centre has been developed by 

the French Government in cooperation with WHO and UNICEF to pro- 
vide advanced courses for child health and welfare specialists. 
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A small patient waits his turn for 
attention in the Children’s Wing of the 
Maranhao State Hospital at Sao 
Luiz, Brazil, where he is convales- 
cing from tuberculosis. This is one of 
hundreds of children’s wards that have 
been provided with modern equipment 
by the United Nations Children’s Fund. 


The United Nations Children’s 
Fund (uniceF) was established by 
the General Assembly in Decem- 
ber 1946, primarily to help children 
in the war-torn countries of Europe. 
Today unicer is a full-fledged Unit- 


ed Nations agency assisting govern- 
ments throughout the world in the 
eternal battle against hunger and 
disease, It provides supplies which 


are unavailable in many countries, 
including powdered milk, fish oil 
capsules, medicines and equipment 
for maternal and child welfare 
centres, ppt and vaccines. UNICEF’s 
emphasis is now on long-range pro- 
grams designed to make permanent 
improvement in the health and wel- 
fare of children in underdeveloped 
countries. By 1955 the Fund had 
helped millions of children and ex- 
pectant mothers in more than 100 
countries and territories—43 million 
vaccinated against tuberculosis, and 
over 4 million treated for yaws, Last 
year alone, 7,000,000 children and 
mothers were protected from ma- 
laria, and more than 5,000,000 got 
uniceF milk. These are good figures 
but they represent only a beginning. 
Thus, it is estimated that less than 10 
per cent of those afflicted with yaws 
in the world have so far been treated. 
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Dag Hammarskjold, of Sweden. 


Dag Hammarskjold who was appointed Secre- 
tary-General in April 1953, has had a distinguished 
career in international affairs and economics from 
the time he entered his country’s service in 1930 
as Secretary to the Commission on Unemployment. 

At the age of 31 and after having served one year 
as Secretary in the National Bank of Sweden, Mr. 
I lammarskjold was appointed to the post of Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of Finance. He concur- 
rently served as Chairman of the National Bank’s 
Board, from 1941 to 1948. This was the first time 
that one man had held both posts, the Chairmanship 
of the Bank’s Board and that of Under-Secretary of 
the Finance Ministry. 

Early in 1945, he was appointed an adviser to the 
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Cabinet on financial and economic problems which 
arose as a result of the war and the post-war period. 

During these years, Mr. Hammarskjold played 
an important part in shaping Sweden’s financial 
policy. He led a series of trade and financial negotia- 
tions with other countries, among them the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

In 1949, he was appointed Under-Secretary of 
the Foreign Ministry, and in 1951 he joined the 
Cabinet as Minister without Portfolio. 

Mr. Hammarskjold was a delegate to the Paris 
Conference in 1947, when the Marshall Plan 
machinery was established. He was his country’s 
chief delegate to the 1948 Paris Conference of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 





For some years Mr. Hammarsjkold served as Vice- 
Chairman of the orec Executive Committee. He 
was also a member (1937-1948) of the advisory 


board of the government-sponsored Economic Re- Secretarve S- Genera / 


search Institute. He was Vice-Chairman of the 
Swedish delegation to the sixth regular session of 
the United Nations General Assembly in Paris and of the 
was Chairman of his country’s delegation to the 
seventh session in New York in 1952-1953. ° . 
In articles in various journals he has described [/: nited N ations 
his favorite hobby, mountaineering. He is an ama- 


teur photographer whose work is well known in 
Stockholm. 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, as Execu- 
tive Secretary headed the 
Secretariat of the Prepara- 
tory Commission. 


Trygve Lie, of Norway. 


Trygve Lie, first Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
ended his term of office on April 10, 1953, when, after his resig- 
nation, Dag Hammarskjold was sworn in as his successor, Mr. 
Lie had been officially installed for a term of five years at the 
twenty-second plenary meeting of the Assembly in London on 
February 2, 1946, and in 1951 the Assembly continued him in 
office for a further three years. 

Many high tributes were paid to Mr, Lie by the General As- 
sembly upon his retirement for his untiring efforts as Secretary- 
General. 

“The seven years and two months I have served you,” said 
Mr. Lie in reply, “have been the hardest and . . . the most 
challenging of my life. To be the first Secretary-General during 
the formative years of the United Nations has been indeed a 
rare opportunity to be given any man for service in the cause 


of peace.” 














The Palais des Nations in Geneva, site of the European Office of the United Nations. 


Spreading the United Nations story is the par- 
ticular task of United Nations information centres 
located in twenty cities in different parts of the 
world. The location of the centres is determined 
by regional and linguistic considerations and the 
varying needs of the Member states. The purpose 
of the centres is twofold: to ensure to the people 
of the world the fullest possible information on 
United Nations activities; and to keep United Na- 
tions Headquarters informed of the special needs 


and public opinion of the different regions—a neces- 
sity in planning world-wide information services. 
[he information centres work closely with gov- 


ernmental and non-governmental information me- 
dia, providing them with basic information on the 
United Nations for dissemination through their 
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own channels. They also stimulate and cooperate 
with local activities for spreading information about 
the United Nations. 

Another important function of the centres is to 
act as a reference library for the local press and in- 
formation media. Still another important service 
maintained by the centres is liaison with educational 
circles. In the radio field the centres maintain con- 
tact with local broadcasting systems and stimulate 
interest in coverage of United Nations activities. 
Che centres also assist in the production and .dis- 
tribution of United Nations films and film strips, 
organize film showings and exhibits, secure and 
distribute photographs of United Nations activities 
and arrange distribution of other visual material. 





CABLEGRAM from Major General 

E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of 

the Truce Supervision Organization, 

to the Secretary-General, circulated to 

Security Council members on April 

18, reported an arrangement between 

Jordan and Israel to prevent if pos- 

sible, or in any case suppress immedi- 

ately, all outbreaks of firing and hostile 
acts in the Jerusalem area. 

Colonel Abdul Halim Al Saket and 
Aloof Mishne Chaim Herzog, who 
have respectively been designated by 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
and the State of Israel as officers in 
control of military and police in the 
Jerusalem area, met on April 18 at the 
offices of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, in No-man’s Land near the 
Mandelbaum Gate, to settle the de- 
tails. 

The area covered by the arrange- 
ment is a rectangle seven kilometers 
east and west and nine kilometers 
north and south, centred roughly on 
the Jerusalem railway station. 

While there is no document signed 
by the parties, the cablegram said, 
they have signified to the United Na- 
tions Truce Supervision Organization 
that they agree to the provisions of the 
arrangement. These are: 

that only well trained and dis- 
ciplined military or police person- 
nel will be employed in the first line 
of defensive organization in this 
area; 

that sentries and police guards 
will have strict orders not to fire 
unless by orders of an officer or if 
they are in danger of attack by 
superior numbers; 

that designated senior officers will 
have direct telephone communica- 
tion through which they may speak 
to each other to discuss and settle 
questions regarding the maintenance 
of peace in Jerusalem; 

that the Chief of Staff of the 

United Nations Truce Supervision 

Organization or such other United 

Nations military observers as he 

may nominate to act on his behalf 


may communicate with designated 
officers and call for an informal 
meeting in case of firing or other 
disturbances; 

that senior officers responsible, on 
receiving any report of firing or 
other hostile acts or threat thereof, 
will take immediate action to stop 
firing or put an end to other dis- 
turbances; 


that each senior officer, when ab- 
sent from his command headquar- 
ters, will be represented by an of- 
ficer having full authority to act on 
his behalf. (For details of Security 
Council consideration of the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli complaints, see page 54.) 


Human Rights Commission 
Outlines New Program 


— Commission on Human Rights 
concluded its eleventh session on 
April 29 in Geneva. Prior to that ses- 
sion the Commission had been engaged 
first in the preparation of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and then in the drafting of a cove- 
nant on civil and political rights and 
a covenant on economic, social and 
cultural rights. At its eleventh session 
it was urged to plan and establish a 
program which might be progressively 
and systematically carried out in the 
course of the ensuing year. Conse- 
quently the Commission adopted a 
program of work consisting of nine 
points or topics: covenants on hu- 
man rights and other conventions, 
prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities, international 
respect for the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination, consid- 
eration of general developments and 
action taken to ensure wider observ- 
ance of, and respect for, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms throughout 
the world, consideration of specific 
rights or groups of rights, wider dis- 
semination of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and assessment 
of its effects and influence, the Year- 


book on Human Rights and communi- 
cations with regard to human rights. 


The Commission decided to re- 
affirm its recommendations of last year 
concerning the rights of peoples and 
nations to self-determination. These 
proposed establishment by the General 
Assembly of two commissions, one to 
conduct a full survey of the status of 
this right and to see how it could 
be strengthened; the other to investi- 
gate alleged denials of the right of 
self-determination and to provide its 
good offices. 


The Economic and Social Council 
last year, however, refused to transmit 
the proposals to the General Assembly 
and returned them to the Commission 
for reconsideration. 


Under the resolution adopted at 
this session, the Commission recom- 
mended that in conducting a full sur- 
vey of the status of permanent sover- 
eignty of peoples and nations over their 
natural wealth and resources, due re- 
gard shall be paid to the rights and 
duties of states under international 
law and to the importance of encour- 
aging international cooperation in eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries. The resolution requests the 
Economic and Social Council to trans- 
mit the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly for its 
consideration at its next regular session. 

After considering the report of the 
Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities on the session held in New York 
earlier this year, (See United Nations 
Review, Vol. 1 No. 9), the Commis- 
sion adopted a resolution which notes 
with deep regret that, notwithstanding 
prior approval by the Economic and 
Social Council, the necessary steps had 
not been taken to enable the Subcom- 
mission to undertake a new study of 
discrimination in 1955. The Subcom- 
mission is now engaged in a global 
study of discriminatory policies in 
education; it had originally planned to 
embark this year on an additional 
study on discrimination in one of 
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three specific fields—political rights, 
religious rights, or emigration, immi- 
gration and travel—but had been in- 
formed that for financial and admin- 
istrative reasons this would not be 
feasible. 


The Commission hoped that the ap- 
propriate authorities of the United 
Nations would show understanding for 
the needs of the Subcommission and 
provide it with the necessary assistance 
to enable it to pursue its studies with- 
out delay. The Commission com- 
mended the Subcommission for its 
efforts and endorsed its program of 
work. 

The Commission decided to invite 
a representative of the Commission on 
the Status of Women to participate 
without vote in the human rights dis- 
cussions when questions of direct 
concern to women are on the agenda. 


By a unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion, the Commission requested that 
the 1955 United Nations Yearbook of 
Human Rights should include state- 
ments from governments concerning 
the application or evolution of the 
rights to protection against arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile proclaimed in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Moreover, the Commission 
asked that the 1956 edition of the 
Yearbook reproduce statements by 
governments and specialized agencies 
on the right to special care in mother- 
hood and childhood as well as the 
right of all children, whether born in 
or out of wedlock, to equal social 
protection—trights also proclaimed in 
the Universal Declaration. 


Each edition, it was decided, should 
also include government statements 
on the application and evolution of 
human rights in non-self-governing 
and trust territories. A bibliography of 
works relating to human rights is also 
to be included in the Yearbook and 
the Secretary-General was asked to 
study the possibility of publishing the 
volume in as many official languages 
as possible. 


Social Commission 


AARE SALVESEN, Of Norway, was 
unanimously elected chairman 
when the United Nations Social Com- 
mission opened its tenth session at 
Headquarters on May 2. Also elected 
unanimously were Fernando Fernan- 
dez Escalante, of Argentina, First 
Vice-Chairman; Vladimir N. Bendry- 
shev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., Sec- 
ond Vice-Chairman; and Narciso 
Reyes, of the Philippines, Rapporteur. 
Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs, told 
the delegates that the recent reorgani- 
zation of the Secretariat had led to a 
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consolidation of economic and social 
programs. Mr. de Seynes said the aim 
was to secure the closest possible link 
between the Commission’s work and 
the various projects for direct techni- 
cal assistance to governments. 

The Commission invited Miss Min- 
erva Bernardino, of the Dominican 
Republic, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, to take 
part in the Social Commission's discus- 
sions whenever subjects of direct in- 
terest to women are on the agenda. 


Laws of the Sea 


E International Law Commission 
began its seventh session in 
Geneva on May 2. The Commission 
is concentrating its efforts on the ré- 
gimes of the high seas and of the ter- 
ritorial sea, items on which the General 
Assembly requested the Commission to 
complete its work and report in time 
for the eleventh session of the Assem- 
bly in 1956. Professor J. P. A. Fran- 
cois, who was elected special rap- 
porteur for the régime of the high seas, 
has submitted six reports. On the basis 
of some of these, the Commission has 
adopted draft articles on the con- 
tinental shelf, fisheries and the con- 
tiguous zone. 


The sixth report of the special rap- 
porteur which forms the basis of dis- 
cussion at the present session, deals 
with such subjects as the freedom of 
the high seas, merchant and state ships 
on the high seas, safety of shipping, 
submarine cables and pipelines, penal 
jurisdiction in matters of collision on 
the high seas, policing of the high 
seas, sedentary fisheries, and water 
pollution. On the question of fisheries, 
the Commission has the report of the 
International Technical Conference on 
the Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources of the Sea, which began at the 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s 
Rome headquarters on April 18. 

Mr. Francois is also rapporteur for 
the régime of the territorial sea. The 
Commission, at its sixth session in 
1954, prepared a draft which was cir- 
culated to the Member states. In the 
light of the observations submitted, the 
draft is being considered again by the 
Commission. The question of the 
breadth of the territorial sea was left 
open in the draft and governments 
were asked to assist the Commission 
by stating their views. Several govern- 
ments have done so and the Commis- 
sion is to formulate concrete proposals 
concerning this controversial question 
at this session. 

Members of the Commission, who 
serve in their individual capacity, are 
Gilberto Amado, Brazil; Douglas L. 
Edmonds, United States; J. P. A. 


Francois, Netheriands; J. V. Garcia 
Amador, Cuba; Shuhsi Hsu, China; 
Faris Bey el-Khouri, Syria; S. B. Kry- 
lov, U.S.S.R.; Radhabinod Pal, India; 
Carlos Salamanca, Bolivia; A. E. F. 
Sandstrom, Sweden; Georges Scelle, 
France; Jean Spiropoulos, Greece; 
Jaroslav Zourek, Czechoslovakia. 


The Commission unanimously elec- 
ted Jean Spiropoulous, Chairman; S. 
B. Krylov, First Vice-Chairman; J. V. 
Garcia-Amador, Second Vice-Chair- 
man; and J. P. A. Francois, Rappor- 
teur. Mr. Spiropoulos was elected af- 
ter Mr. Amado had declined nomina- 
tion for reasons of health, 


Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, United 
Kingdom, was unanimously elected to 
fill the seat vacated by H. Lauter- 
pacht, United Kingdom, upon Mr. 
Lauterpacht’s election to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 


Acceptances to Atomic 
Energy Conference 


a mid May, fifty-one gov- 
ernments had indicated their in- 
tention to participate in the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, which will be 
held in Geneva from August 8 to 20. 
First acceptances came from Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Finland, 
France, German Federal Republic, 
Greece, Hungary, Iceland, India, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Republic of Ko- 
rea, Luxembourg, Mexico, Monaco, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portu- 
gal, San Marino, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Thailand, Union of South Afri- 
ca, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia. 


Later, Bulgaria, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Denmark, Guatemala, Indo- 
nesia, New Zealand, Panama, Roma- 
nia, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and Uruguay 
indicated their intentions to attend. 


To assist in preparations for the 
Conference an international team of 
scientists has joined the staff of the 
United Nations in New York. They 
are serving as Scientific Secretaries 
under the Conference Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Professor Walter G. Whitman, 
and his Deputy, Dr. Viktor Vavilov. 
Members of the team are Robert A. 
Charpie, Assistant Director of Re- 
search, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, United 
States, Physicist, age 29; Frederic de 
Hoffmann, Assistant Vice-President 
for Nuclear Planning, Convair Divi- 
sion of General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion, San Diego, California, United 
States, Physicist, age 30; Donald J. 





Dewar, Scientific Adviser to Atomic 
Energy Control Board of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada, Chemist, age 39; 
Nikolai A. Dobrotin, Deputy Director 
and Chief of the Laboratory on Cos- 
mic Rays of the Lebedev Physical 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
Professor, Physicist, age 46; André 
Finkelstein, Ingénieur au Commis- 
sariat a l’Energie Atomique, Paris, 
France, Chemist, age 32; John Gaunt, 
Principal Scientific Officer, United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, 
Harwell, Berkshire, England, Chemist, 
age 35; Jacob A. Goedkoop, Sen- 
ior Scientist, Norwegian-Netherlands 
Joint Establishment for Nuclear Ener- 
gy Research, Kjeller, Norway, Physical 
Chemist, age 33; Reinosuke Hara, 
Research Fellow at Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Massachusetts, United 
States, Secretary of the Japan Radio- 
isotope Association, Chemist, age 30; 
Elwyn O. Hughes, Research Officer, 
Division of Applied Biology, National 
Research Council of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada, Biologist, age 39; Leonard 
F. Lamerton, Senior Assistant Physi- 
cist, Royal Marsden Hospital, London, 
England, Reader in Physics applied 
to Medicine, University of London, 
Biophysicist, age 39; José Leite Lopes, 
Member, Atomic Energy Commission 
of the Brazilian National Research 
Council, Professor, Physicist, age 36; 
Derrik J. Littler, Principal Scientific 
Officer, United Kingdom Atomic En- 
ergy Authority, Harwell, Berkshire, 
England, Physicist, age 35; Aleksander 
Milojevic, Institute “Boris Kidric,” 
Vinca, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Physi- 
cist; Brahm Prakash, Atomic Energy 
Commission of India, Metallurgist; 
Ivan D. Rozhansky, Scientific Secre- 
tary of the Physical Section of the 
Physics and Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., Moscow, U.S.S.R., Physi- 
cist, age 41; César A. Sastre, Staff 
Member in the Reactor Group, Com- 
isién Nacional de la Energia Atémica, 
Argentina, Engineer, age 27 and 
Michel Trocheris, Commissariat 4 
lEnergie Atomique, Centre de I’en- 
ergie nucléaire de Saclay, France, 
Physicist, age 34. 


Contacts Intensified 


Pare between Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold and the 
People’s Republic of China on the re- 
lease of members of the United Na- 
tions Command armed forces were 
intensified during a trip the Secretary- 
General took to Europe at the end of 
April and early May. Reporting this 
at a news conference on May 5, Mr. 
Hammarskjold also said that on the 
question of international tension 
there was a kind of challenge in the 


air, “a kind of challenge for those of 
us who work for peace.” This chal- 
lenge, he said, lay at the very door- 
step of the Secretary-General’s office. 
It meant a kind of “intensified avail- 
ability,” a kind of openness, a will- 
ingness to cooperate, “to catch the op- 
portunity and to come in when there 
is a demand for it or when we feel 
that it would serve an immediate pur- 
pose.” It was more a question of at- 
titude, Mr. Hammarskjold explained, 
“out of which action easily grows.” 


Einstein Memorial, 
Red Cross Message 


a frre is a day that will be 
long remembered — not be- 
cause of any aggression, not because 
of any resolution seeking to lay a 
foundation for peace, but because of 
the death of Albert Einstein,” Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold said 
at a news conference on April 19. 
“Those whose competence and intel- 
lectual achievements entitle them to 
judge tell us about his significance as 
one of the masters of modern physics. 
When I mention him here, however, 
it is not for that reason but because 
he was a very great friend and sup- 
porter of this Organization. He was, 
as you know, a great idealist, and he 
believed in a world of order — not 
only for matter, but for men. Being 
one who had suffered from oppression 
and tyranny, he also believed in a 
society of justice and fairness. Those 
attitudes of his were reflected in his 
attitude to this Organization, and I feel 
that for that reason it is right and 
proper for us as an Organization to 
mourn this very great man.” ... 


HE Secretary-General issued the 
following message for International 
Red Cross Day, May 8, 1955: 


“When so much in international life 
is fraught with complexity and doubt, 


it is reassuring to note the steadfast 
dedication with which the Interna- 
tional Red Cross continues to carry 
out its humanitarian task and the un- 
diminished devotion of the more than 
three million Red Cross volunteers in 
seventy-three countries to the cause of 
alleviating suffering. 


“We, who are working for and 
through the United Nations, can 
derive fresh inspiration from this ex- 
ample of international goodwill and 
the practical effectiveness of the spirit 
of human solidarity. 


“So, on May 8&8, International Red 
Cross Day, I gladly pay tribute to the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross, to the League of Red Cross 
Societies and to the many volunte -s 
working through the national Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies. 


“The selfless action of these vol- 
unteers who give their time and their 
skills to the Red Cross enhances the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son which the Charter acclaims. 


“From its earliest days the United 
Nations has recognized the value of 
the International Red Cross. At its 
first session, the General Assembly 
urged Member governments to encour- 
age and promote the establishment 
and cooperation of duly authorized 
voluntary national Red Cross and Red © 
Crescent Societies. Since then there 
have been many occasions when 
United Nations agencies have worked 
together with the Red Cross in bring- 
ing relief to those stricken by war, as 
notably the people of Korea and the 
refugees in Palestine, or by such nat- 
ural catastrophes as earthquakes and 
floods. 


“This concern for people as people 
— regardless of nationality, race or 
creed—characterizes the spirit of both 
the United Nations and the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, and this identity of 
humanitarian principle bespeaks a 
continuing and fruitful cooperation 
between them.” 


Dependent Territories 


H™. do community development 
schemes operate in Jamaica, 
Malaya, Fiji and French Equatorial 
Africa? What methods are being used 
to improve race relations—by educa- 
tion and the legal processes of govern- 
ment? Is the cost-of-living bonus paid 
to plantation workers in certain Carib- 
bean islands adequate? How are cam- 
paigns to wipe out the dread disease 
of sleeping sickness in many African 
territories progressing? . . . These are 
just a few of the questions of par- 
ticular concern to the world’s de- 





pendent territories discussed by the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories at its cur- 
rent session. A major topic on the 
Committee’s agenda was a review of 
social conditions in fifty-eight de- 
pendent areas scattered through the 
Equatorial belt of Africa, the archi- 
pelagoes of Southeast Asia and the 
islands of the Caribbean and the Pa- 
cific. In this survey the Committee has 
been considering such social issues as 
the effects of urbanization and indus- 
trialization, standards of living and 
wages, public health administration, 
and employment problems. Various 
studies have been presented by the 
specialized agencies and the Secre- 
tariat, as well as the mass of statistical 
data transmitted by the Administering 
Member states. In addition to its sur- 
vey of social conditions, the Commit- 
tee has been considering several other 
questions affecting the welfare and 
progress of 120 million dependent 
peoples. At its opening meeting on 
April 15 the Committee elected J. V. 
Scott, of New Zealand, Chairman, 
Sergio Armando Frazio, of Brazil, 
Vice-Chairman, and Rikhi Jaipal, of 
India, Rapporteur. (A review of the 
Committee’s work and recommenda- 
tions will appear in a subsequent issue 
of the United Nations REVIEW.) 


Commodity Trade 


EW talks on the current interna- 
N tional commodity trade situation, 
held at Headquarters during the fort- 
night beginning April 25, covered pro- 
posals for avoiding excessive swings 
both in world prices of primary com- 
modities and in the volume of trade 
in these products. 


The occasion for these discussions 
was the second part of the first session 
of the Economic and Social Council's 
Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade. 


One of the main proposals before 
the Commission advocated a price 
policy in times of surplus to prevent 
commodity prices on the world mar- 
ket falling below certain levels. Sub- 
mitted by Argentina, it further urged 
the adoption of a definite line of action 
for times when sales at minimum 
prices cannot be made and unsold 
stocks may be stored or disposed of 
outside commercial channels. In addi- 
tion to envisaging uniform practices in 
regard to the handling of reserves of 
commodities, the proposal was also 
aimed at the coordination of national 
primary commodity policies by means 
of consultations. 
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Children’s Fund 


URING 1954 countries aided by the 

United Nations Children’s Fund 
committed the equivalent of $1.94 for 
every dollar's worth of milk, drugs, 
and other supplies allocated by the 
Fund. 


Except in certain emergency situa- 
tions, the requirement that UNICEF- 
aided countries match the value of 
Fund supplies is basic to UNICEF’S 
operation. . . . Contributions received 
so far by the Fund total some $6,360,- 
000 from twenty-three governments. 
Twelve other governments have 
pledged about $1,800,000, subject to 
confirmation by their parliaments. 


R. LuTHER H. Evans, Director- 

General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization looks through a survey- 
or’s level on the site of UNESCO's new 
permanent headquarters. A modern 
office building, designed by Bernard 
Zehruff, France, Pier Nervi, Italy, and 
Marcel Breuer, United States, the 
structure will be located at the Place 
Fontenoye in Paris. It will be com- 
pleted in 1957. 


Medal 


Kee Nansen Medal Award Com- 
mittee has selected Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for “outstanding serv- 
ices to the cause of refugees” in 1954. 

The award was made in considera- 
tion of Mrs. Roosevelt’s “great serv- 
ices to the humanitarian cause of refu- 
gees and in commemoration of the 
outstanding initiatives taken by the 
late President Roosevelt.” 

The 1955 Nansen Medal will be 
awarded to Queen Juliana of the 


Netherlands. Dr. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart, the High Commissioner, said 
that the Award Committee, in selecting 
Queen Juliana, took into account her 
personal action in communicating with 
former United States President Harry 
S. Truman and President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower suggesting a fresh ap- 
proach to the refugee problem; her 
inspiring deeds and words to make the 
people of the Netherlands aware of 
their responsibility to refugees; and 
the results of the Netherlands cam- 
paign for the United Nations Refugee 
Emergency Fund, which without her 
inspiring leadership could not have 
succeeded. 


The Nansen Medal is named after 
the late Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, a Nor- 
wegian explorer. He was the first 
League of Nations High Commission- 
er for Refugees—from 1921 to 1930 
—and he gave his name to the “Nan- 
sen Passport,” the first travel- docu- 
ment for stateless refugees. Dr. Nan- 
sen, who was awarded the Nobel 
peace prize in 1923, died in Oslo in 
1930. 


Ete Subcommittee of the Disarma- 
ment Commission adjourned its 
private meetings at Lancaster House 
in London on May 18. Members of 
the Subcommittee are Canada, France, 
the United Kinedom, the U.S.S.R. 
and the' United States. 


World Health Assembly 


yeas the World Health Organ- 
‘J ization allocate its limited re- 
sources to a constructive international 
program for the use of radioactive 
isotopes in medicine and public health? 
Or should it give first priority to the 
protection of the health of the popu- 
lations as more and more countries 
launch programs for the peaceful use 
of atomic energy? 


The point is being debated by the 
World Health Assembly, which opened 
at Mexico City on May 10, on the 
basis of a recommendation from the 
WHO Executive Board urging that pri- 
ority be given to health protection but 
that WHO at the same time undertake 
a long-range program to facilitate ex- 
change of information on the medical 
use of radioactive substances and to 
help provide appropriate training for 
health personnel in new techniques of 
using atomic energy. 


The Assembly elected Dr. Ignacio 
Monones Prieto, Mexico’s Minister of 
Health and Welfare, as its President 
and elected as Vice-Presidents Dr. S. 
Elwabbi, of Iraq, Dr. J. Gratzer, of 
Austria and Sir Arcot Mudaliar, of 
India. 





VACCINE which an expert of the 

Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has helped develop to control 
Newcastle disease in chickens (See 
United Nations Review, Vol. 1, No. 
10) has proved so successful in Thai- 
land that the Government of Hong 
Kong has requested 1,000 doses of the 
freeze-dried Thai vaccine for experi- 
mental purposes. The vaccine, pro- 
duced and tested at the laboratory at 
Pak Chong, has already ben sent to 
Hong Kong. 


Preventive Medicine 


wo seminars on teaching preven- 

tive medicine, with participants to 
be invited from all the seventy-five 
medical schools in Latin America, are 
being organized by the World Health 
Organization’s Regional Office for the 
Western Hemisphere in Washington. 
The Office also functions as the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. 


The first seminar, planned for the 
end of August in Chile, will include 
medical school deans and professors 
from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela. The second, to be held early in 
1956 in northern Latin America, will 
include representatives from Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua and 
Panama. 


Narcotics 


fe. Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
met in New York on April 18 
for its tenth session and reelected C. 
Vaille, of France, Chairman, H. J. 
Anslinger, of the United States, Vice- 
Chairman, and W. Saldanha, of India, 
Rapporteur, The Commission’s agenda 
is a heavy one. Main items on it are 
implementation of the existing inter- 
national conventions on _ narcotic 
drugs; problems of cannabis, coca 
leaf, diacetylmorphine and synthetic 
drugs; illicit traffic; drug addiction; 
the proposed single convention on 
narcotic drugs and a guide for the 
application of the 1953 United Na- 
tions Opium Protocol. 


Calling on twenty countries to send 
observers to participate in discussions 
of specific problems and working in 
collaboration with the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, the World 
Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the In- 
ternational Criminal Police Associa- 
tion, the Commission made several 
recommendations. One of the most 
important results of the tenth session 
was completion by the Commission of 
consideration of the text of the draft 
of the new Single Convention. 


Aircrews Tests 


OcTORS and aviation operations 

experts from twenty countries 
met in Paris on April 25, under the 
auspices of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization to develop standard 
ways of measuring the eyesight and 
hearing of pilots and other members 
of aircrews. 

Existing international standards 
adopted by 1cao on the licensing of 
aviation personnel specify the sharp- 
ness of sight and hearing necessary 
for various flying posts but do not in- 
clude uniform methods for measuring 
these qualities which can be used in 
all of the organization's sixty-five mem- 
ber nations. 


Bank Loans, 
Income Report 


fen: International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has 
made a loan of $2,500,000 to a pri- 
vate Peruvian company to help finance 
construction of a Portland cement 
plant at Pacasmayo in northern Peru. 
The plant will serve the coastal region 
of northern Peru, an area undergoing 
considerable agricultural and industrial 
development... . 

A group of thirty investment firms 
and banks in the United States has 
engaged in a combined operation with 
the bank to lend $40 million to the 
Kingdom of Norway. The transaction 
consists of a $25 million loan by the 
Bank and an offering of $15 million 
of Norwegian bonds by an underwrit- 
ing group of United States firms. The 
Norwegian Government sold the bonds 
to the underwriting group, which in 
turn will offer them to the public... . 

The Bank reported a net income of 
$18.6 million for the nine-month pe- 
riod ended March 31, 1955, compared 
with $15 million for the corresponding 
period ending March 31, 1954. 

This income was placed in the Sup- 
lemental Reserve against Losses on 
Loans and Guarantees, and raised the 
Reserve to $115.4 million. 


Technical Assistance 


Jounes M. J. 

VAN HOUTTE, 

who was Prime 

Minister of Bel- 

gium from Janu- 

ary 1952 to April 

1954, is advising 

Colombia’s Na- 

tional Planning 

Commission on 

planning and coordination of economic 
development programs and the fiscal 
policy aspects of such programs. 

Mr. van Houtte, while Prime Min- 
ister of Belgium, presided over the 
Benelux Conference at Knokke, in 
October 1952. From June 1950 to 


January 1952 he was Minister of 
Finance. .. . 

Turkey is one of the many coun- 
tries which have suffered from over- 
crowding made more acute by massive 
migration to the cities. An official sur- 
vey in Istanbul showed the number of 
persons per dwelling increased from 
3.95 in 1927 to 9.49 in 1950. 

G. Holmes Perkins, Dean of the 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Fine Arts and George Howe and 
Léon Loschetter, both Faculty mem- 
bers of the School, are in Turkey to 
discuss the establishment of a School 
of Architecture and Community Plan- 
ning. A Government Committee, con- 
sisting of officials from the Ministries 
concerned and of non-governmental 
representatives, is working with the 
United Nations team on the organiza- 
tion, policy and curriculum of the 
proposed school... . 

Martin Dragan Caric, a Yugoslav 
engineer, is assisting Pakistan authori- 
ties in the design and construction of 
hydro-electric plants, some already 
under construction. Pakistan has con- 
siderable water resources and the Gov- 
ernment is creating mountain reser- 
voirs to retain the flood waters of the 
Indus and its tributaries, so that they 
can be released during the critical 
irrigation periods. 


Training Programs 


_——_ centre for training man- 
agement and supervisors to be 
located at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, will 
train personnel in modern methods 
of organization, coordination and 
supervision of work and in modern 
techniques of management. The Cen- 
tre is being established with the as- 
sistance of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

To meet the country’s most urgent 
needs, the Centre will give priority to 
training industrial supervisors and 
managers but it will also accept 
trainees from non-industrial under- 
takings. 

The Yugoslav authorities have al- 
ready chosen the buildings to house 
the Centre and the national personnel 
to staff it. ILo is providing four experts 
in management and supervisory train- 
ing to collaborate with and guide the 
Yugoslav staff. Within three years, this 
staff will be able to assume complete 
responsibility for running the Centre. 
Courses are to begin on July 1... . 

Gambia, the oldest, northernmost 
and smallest (285,000 population) 
British territory in Africa, has re- 
ceived its first expert under the ILo’s 
Technical Assistance Program. 

He is John F., James, of Notting- 
ham, England, who will advise local 
supervisors in such fields as commerce, 
industry, agriculture, and public works. 








Council Condemns Gaza Attack, 


Seeks Easing of Egypt-Israel ‘Tension 


4% Security Council held seven meetings between 
March 4 and April 19, 1955, concerned with 
Egyptian-Israeli relations. 

On March 1, Egypt had informed the Council of 
what it termed a “grave act of aggression,” a “flagrant 
violation” of the Egyptian-Israeli general armistice 
agreement, surpassing by far all previous Israeli aggres- 
sions since the conclusion of the agreement on Febru- 
ary 24, 1949, and seriously threatening peace and 
security in the area. Egypt expressed grave concern 
over “this obviously premeditated armed attack which 
was carried out by Israeli armed forces against Egyp- 
tian armed forces within Egyptian-controlled area.” 

Egypt alleged that at approximately 8:30 p.m. on 
the previous day—February 28—the Israeli armed 
force, estimated at two platoons, had crossed the 
armistice demarcation line east of Gaza and advanced 
well inside Egyptian-controlled territory for about three 
kilometers (almost two miles) until they reached the 
area of an Egyptian military camp. 

“They blew up the buildings of the camps, using 
demolition charges, then spread the ruins with fire 
from automatic weapons,” Egypt reported. “They also 
blew up a water pump house in the vicinity, using 
demolition charges.” Two hours later, the complaint 
continued, a platoon of thirty-five soldiers under the 
command of a first lieutenant moved from a camp 
south of Gaza in a lorry toward the attacked Egyptian 
camp to reinforce its garrison, but was ambushed by 
Israeli soldiers whose job “in this aggressive action 
was to prevent reinforcements from moving to the 
scene of the incident.” 

Later information indicated that the total casualties 
numbered thirty-eight killed and thirty wounded on the 
Egyptian side and eight killed and thirteen wounded 
on the Israeli side. 

On March 2, Egypt requested a meeting of the 
Council as a matter of urgency to consider its com- 
plaint. A meeting was arranged for March 4. 
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Meanwhile, on March 3, Israel lodged a complaint 
against Egypt and asked that it also be considered by 
the Council. Israel contended that there had been 
“continuous violations” by Egypt of the general armi- 
stice agreement and of resolutions of the Council, to 
the danger of international peace and security. Israel 
cited six categories of such violations: attacks of regu- 
lar and irregular Egyptian armed forces against Israeli 
armed forces; assaults of raiders from Egyptian-con- 
trolled territory on lives and property in Israel; failure 
of Egypt to adopt and enforce effective measures 
against such acts of violence; assertion by Egypt of 


Selim Sarper, of Turkey (left), President of the Security 
Council for March, and Arkady A. Sobolev, of the 
U.S.S.R., President for April. 
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the existence of a state of war and the exercise of 
active belligerency against Israel, particularly the main- 
tenance and enforcement of blockade measures; warlike 
propaganda and threats against the territorial integrity 
and political independence of Israel; refusal of Egypt 
to seek agreement by negotiations for an effective 
transition from the existing armistice to peace. 


At the meeting of the Council on March 4, the 
Egyptian and Israeli complaints were both placed on 
the agenda, and the Council began consideration of 
the Egyptian complaint. However, statements by mem- 
bers of the Council indicated a desire to continue 
examination of the item after receipt of a written 
report by Major-General E. L. M. Burns, Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization, or after 
his presence for a personal report to the Council, if 
such procedure proved possible. 


As President of the Council for March, Selim Sarper, 
of Turkey, summing up the views which had been 
stated, strongly urged both parties to do their utmost 
to maintain calm and tranquillity by abstaining from 
any use of force or otherwise aggravating the situation 
over which the members had already expressed “their 
deep concern.” 


Appeals Against Violence 


On the basis of preliminary reports, some repre- 
sentatives did express positive views regarding the 
Gaza incident. For instance, James J. Wadsworth, of 
the United States, termed it “shocking” and “inde- 
fensible from any standpoint.” The United States, he 
said, opposed any policy of reprisal or retaliation. For 
almost a year, despite a number of incidents, it seemed 
that there had been a general improvement in the 
maintenance of stability and quiet on the border be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states which had given 
rise to a hope that all the parties concerned had recog- 
nized that this was the fruit of restraint and of a 
sincere effort at understanding. 


If such was the case, then resort to force was all 
the more to be deplored, for one thing had remained 
clear throughout the Palestine question: the use of 
armed force would not produce peace. On the other 
hand, Mr. Wadsworth added, a display of restraint in 
the face of extreme provocation was to be highly 
commended, and this, he felt, had been the case thus 
far in connection with the incident at Gaza. He strongly 
counselled the continuance of this behavior, including 
full cooperation by both parties with the Truce Super- 
visory Organization which, he said, had and deserved 
the Council’s support. 


Henri Hoppenot, of France, regarded the incident 
as “a cruel and vain sacrifice of human lives.” He 
congratulated the Egyptian Government and nation 
on their calmness and self-control and on their deter- 
mination to seek a settlement only through the peaceful 
means open to them by recourse to the procedures of 
the United Nations. He and others appealed to the 
two parties to refrain from any act of violence, provo- 


cation or reprisal and to spare no effort which might 
help to ease the tension in the area. 


Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, regarded 
the incident as “undoubtedly the most serious of its 
kind which has occurred on the Israeli-Egyptian de- 
marcation line since the signing of the armistice agree- 
ment in 1949.” Noting that the attack had taken place 
in an area where very large numbers of refugees were 
concentrated in camps under the supervision of the 
United Nations, he remarked that it was not surprising 
that it had caused a wave of emotion among the refu- 
gees, which, in turn, added to the tension along the 
border. 


Iran, stated Nasrollah Entezam, was particularly 
disturbed by the way incidents were recurring and 
upsetting the peace in that area of the world to which 
Iran belonged. 


“It is the Security Council’s duty to condemn all 
acts of aggression,” he declared. “Indeed, mere con- 
demnation is not enough when aggression has caused 
so many deaths. The Security Council must shoulder 
its responsibilities and act accordingly.” 


Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, also consid- 
ered that events such as those in the region of Gaza 
were the direct concern of the Council and called for 
its intervention. While making reservations as to where 
the responsibility lay, his delegation wished to con- 
demn “here and now” the violation of the armistice 
agreement. 


Noting the military nature of the attack, Sir Leslie 
Munro, of New Zealand, commented that if one side 
was exclusively at fault, it was at fault not as a result 
of the lawlessness of its citizens, but as a result of 
a deliberate, planned and disciplined act which had 
to be regarded as carrying governmental responsibility. 
Furthermore, the attack apparently was a sustained 
and determined one and was in an area where the 
United Nations had a special responsibility in regard 
to Arab refugee camps. The unfortunate riots which 
occurred in those camps, he said, were directly attribu- 
table to passions inflamed by the incident. In itself, 
that would be enough to make it a matter of special 
concern to the United Nations. 


Problem of Refugees 

Jayme de Barros, of Brazil, observed that once 
again the Council was faced by “a grave and bloody 
incident in the succession of regrettable events pro- 
voked by the disagreements between the State of Israel 
and the Arab states.” He emphasized that Brazil had 
consistently urged that a solution must be found for 
the problem of the Palestine refugees, which was grow- 
ing steadily worse and prevented the consolidation of 
the armistice. Since the initial success achieved with 
the signature of the armistice, the conciliatory efforts 
of the United Nations had repeatedly failed, he said, 
because of the intransigence of Israel and the Arab 
powers. The Council must qualify the Gaza incident as 
a violation of the armistice agreement; it was its duty 





to demand the loyal cooperation of all the Member 
states of the United Nations. 

The item, asserted Dr. Victor A. Belatnde, of 
Peru, was of the utmost importance, not only from the 
legal point of view—because there had been a violation 
of the armistice—but also because responsibility could 
not be laid at the door of any individual, but must be 
placed on a state or government. 


Violent and premeditated aggression by one party, 
if substantiated, commented Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, of China, 
could not be justified merely by continuous violations 
by the other party, particularly because, in the Palestine 
question, the Council was not paralyzed, and it was 
therefore a place to which appeal for remedy might 
be made. 


Speaking as the representative of Turkey, Mr. Sarper 
observed that the tranquillity and security of the Middle 
East were a matter of particular interest to his Govern- 
ment. That concern for the establishment of a just 
peace and for the strengthening of security in the 
Middle East had recently found expression in the sign- 
ing by Turkey and Iraq of a defensive treaty which 
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placed on his Government a responsibility requiring an 
even more direct and active interest than before. 

Arkady A. Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R., who was unable 
to attend the meeting of March 4, gave his preliminary 
views on March 17. Obviously, he said, the acts by 
the Israeli armed forces were a serious violation of the 
United Nations Charter and were increasing tension in 
the area. The Security Council consequently could not 
ignore them. 

On the other hand, he stated, the Israeli representa- 
tive’s comments on the tension prevailing in the area 
could not be disregarded. The facts indicated that that 
tension resulted from the policy of certain states in the 
Near and Middle East, not of strengthening peace 
and cementing friendly relations among the countries 
in that area, but of forming military blocs—a policy 
which was certain to create a threat to the national 
independence and security of those countries. 

(Mr. Sobolev’s later comments along this same line 
and the replies by other representatives to those com- 
ments are reported separately on page 94.) 


The Chief of Staff’s Report 


THEN the Council met on March 17, Major-General 

Burns was present in person to present his report 
on the February 28 Gaza incident. At an emergency 
meeting on March 6, he said, the Mixed Armistice 
Commission had decided that the attack was a viola- 
tion of article I, paragraphs 2 and 3, article II, para- 
graph 2, and article V, paragraph 3, of the general 
armistice agreement. 

An Israeli complaint dealing with the same incident 
was considered by the Commission also, he stated. 
This alleged that an Israeli patrol was ambushed in- 
side Israeli-controlled territory by an Egyptian armed 
force and that as a result a running fight starting in 
Israel and carried on into Egyptian-controlled territory 
ensued between the Egyptian force and the reinforce- 
ments brought to assist the Israeli patrol. 

A draft resolution submitted by the Israeli delega- 
tion to make a finding to this effect was not adopted 
by the Commission, for the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion abstained because the report of the United Nations 
observers stated that no definite evidence of a fight’s 
having taken place in that area could be found. He 
also stated that he could not consider the attack 
against the military camp in Gaza as the outcome of a 
“running fight” between Israeli and Egyptian patrols. 


The senior Israeli delegate to the Commission indi- 
cated that both decisions—the one condemning Israel 
for the “prearranged and planned attack” and the 
decision not to adopt the Israeli-sponsored draft reso- 
lution—would be appealed to the Special Committee 
provided for under the armistice agreement. 


Most Serious Since Armistice 


“The character and extent of the operations, the 
damage done and, above all, the heavy casualties 
which must be a subject of the deepest regret,” de- 
clared General Burns, “make this the most serious 
clash between the two parties since the signing of the 
armistice agreement.” 

General Burns then reviewed the state of affairs on 
the demarcation line between Egyptian-controlled terri- 
tory in the Gaza Strip and the Israeli-controlled terri- 
tory surrounding it in the several months preceding 
the actual event. 

The number of casualties prior to the Gaza incident 
reflected the comparative tranquillity along the demar- 
cation line during the greater part of the period from 
November 1954 to February 1955, he continued. A 
study of the major incidents alone did not give an 
adequate picture of the situation since repeated minor 





incidents helped to create a state of tension. Infiltration 
from Egyptian-controlled territory had not been the 
only cause of the existing tension but had undoubtedly 
been one of its main causes. 

General Burns referred briefly to the incidents which 
had occurred and went on to say that the occurrence 
at more or less frequent intervals of shooting incidents 
along the demarcation line, the much more frequent 
cases of crossing of the line by infiltrators and their 
activities in Israel helped to maintain a state of greater 
or lesser tension. This had been increased by the 
emotion created in Israel by the Bat Galim case (aris- 
ing from the seizure in September 1954 of an Israeli 
merchant vessel by Egypt at the southern entrance of 
the Suez Canal) and in January by the trial in Cairo 
of Jews charged with espionage and the condemnation 
to death of two of the defendants. 


Hope for Resumed Meetings 


The tension which followed the Cairo trial was 
marked, he said, by the fact that the Israeli delegation 
henceforth would agree to meet the Egyptian delegation 
only in emergency meetings of the Armistice Commis- 
sion. By the end of February, however, there was some 
hope that the regular monthly meetings and also in- 
formal meetings might be resumed. 


General Burns had endeavored to find out whether 
there had been a special immediate cause for the Gaza 
incident. He reported that recent alleged activities of 
a group of three armed men from the Gaza Strip had 
been connected by an Israeli Army spokesman with 
previous activities of the Egyptian Intelligence Service 
during the last year. The Army spokesman had con- 
tended that the Egyptian military authorities in the 
Gaza Strip were conducting spying and sabotage opera- 
tions in Israeli territory. Thus, General Burns said, the 
Gaza incident could appear as retaliation for the spy- 
ing, sabotage and murders for which the Egyptian 
Military Intelligence Service was said to be responsible. 


It had several times been intimated to him by the 
Israeli military authorities that they had evidence 
proving such Egyptian activities. However, he said, the 
evidence was not shown to him, presumably because 
the methods of espionage and counter-espionage were 
highly secret. Nor had Israel referred to Egyptian in- 
telligence activities in any complaint lodged with the 
Mixed Armistice Commission except in two cases. 


Lacking, except in those two cases, formal com- 
plaints to the Commission linking sabotage and mur- 
ders in Israeli-controlled territory with the Egyptian 
Military Intell'scnce Service, and lacking other evi- 
dence on which he could make formal representations 
directly to the Egyptian authorities, General Burns said 
he was able only to inform them of the Israeli sus- 
picions. The position of the Egyptian authorities, he 
reported, was that persons committing murders and 
sabotage were being inspired, paid and equipped by 


political elements in Egypt inimical to the Government 
and desirous of aggravating the border situation. 

The Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
had reported on November 5, 1954, that the Egyptian 
authorities had stated that armed Israeli groups had 
been carrying out repeated reconnaissances deep into 
the Gaza Strip during the preceding three weeks. 

“There is no peace between the two countries, and 
a request that they should curb the activities of military 
intelligence in obtaining information through agents 
would have been of little use,” General Burns con- 
tinued. “However, persons who might kill or sabotage 
have to cross the demarcation line to do so, and 
patrolling on both sides of the line would hamper 
such activities as well as those of ordinary thieves and 
marauders. The willingness of the parties to cooperate 
effectively in such guarding and patrolling could to a 
degree indicate whether they really desire to keep the 
border area quiet.” 


General Burns then referred to a report he had sent 
to the Council on November 11, 1954, on the situation 
as between Egypt and Israel in the area of the Gaza 
Strip since he had taken over as Chief of Staff on 
September 2, 1954. The tension between Egypt and 
Israel had been one of his main preoccupations, he 
had said in that report. For several weeks prior to it, 
there had been much comment in the Israeli press on 
the deteriorating situation and hints that if it were not 
improved it would be impossible for Israel to remain 
passive. 


Measures Suggested to Decrease Tension 


General Burns explained that with a view to de- 
creasing tension along the demarcation line he had 
suggested in that report that the two parties should 
examine in an informal meeting the possibility of 
agreeing on certain measures. These were (a) joint 
patrols along sensitive sections of the demarcation 
line by military vehicles from each party and from the 
United Nations; (b) negotiation of a local command- 
ers’ agreement, generally along the lines of an Israel- 
Jordan agreement in force prior to June 1, 1954; (c) 
construction of a double-apron barbed wire obstacle 
along certain parts of the demarcation line; and (d) 
the use of only regular Egyptian and Israeli troops in 
the manning of outposts and patrols. 

General Burns had preliminary discussions on these 
matters with the Director of the Palestine Affairs 
Department of the Egyptian Ministry of War and with 
the Chief of Staff of the Israel Defence Forces, both 
of whom agreed that the proposals should be further 
considered. The Israeli Chief of Staff, however, had 
stressed his opinion that it was essentially Egypt’s 
responsibility to prevent infiltration. 

Because of the Bat Galim negotiations and other 
difficulties, General Burns was not able to arrange a 
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joint discussion on a Gaza arrangement until January 
6. He summarized the results of the meeting as follows: 

“(a) The Israeli representative did not consider that 
the institution of joint patrols by the two parties along 
the demarcation line would serve a useful purpose at 
this time. I pointed out that such joint patrols, while 
they might not be effective against infiltration, would 
prevent the recurring incidents in which fire was opened 
by Egyptians on Israeli patrols, or by Israelis on Egyp- 
tian positions, and the mining of patrol vehicles, All 
of these types of incidents have been the subject of 
complaints in the past and occurred in the period pre- 
ceding the Gaza incident. 

“(b) After considerable discussion, it was agreed 
that an arrangement for the control of infiltration and 
incidents in the Gaza area might be made between the 
two parties, on the general line of the proposed Jeru- 
salem area commanders’ arrangement, and that the 
parties would consider a draft which I would prepare. 

“(c) Both parties felt that in principle it was desir- 
able that those entrusted with security duties in a zone 
on either side of the demarcation line should be either 
regular military forces or full-time police forces. 

“(d) The representatives considered the erection of 
physical obstacles to prevent infiltration, namely, 
barbed wire fences with mines and under observation. 
The Egyptian representative was not prepared to agree 
to a joint effort for the erection of such an obstacle, 
but had no objection to Israel putting one up if it 
were desired.” 

Israel had informed General Burns on January 19 
that it did not and could not agree to any joint respon- 
sibility regarding infiltration since, “as there is no 
infiltration from our side, the responsibility lies solely 
with Egypt.” 

On January 12 General Burns sent a draft of pro- 
posed “arrangements for the purpose of preventing 
incidents in the Gaza area” to both parties for their 
comments. Some comments were received from Egypt, 
but by the end of January Israel had not replied. As 
a result of the Egyptian comments and further exami- 
nation, a second draft was sent to both parties on 


February 1 with a suggestion that a meeting be held 
to reach a final agreed text. 


On March 12, on the eve of his departure for 
New York, General Burns received a letter from the 
Israel representative confirming the agreement ex- 
pressed in the informal meeting of January 6 to con- 
clude an area commanders’ arrangement in the Gaza 
Strip area to prevent the crossing of the demarcation 
line and other breaches of the armistice agreement. 


“Infiltration Could Be Reduced” 


“I am still of the opinion,” he said, “that if an agree- 
ment were effected between the two parties on the lines 
I have suggested, and if an honest attempt to fulfil 
the conditions were made by both parties, infiltration 
could be reduced to an occasional nuisance, a kind of 
thieving which Israel must probably regard as in- 
evitable so long as there are vast numbers of poverty- 
stricken refugees on her borders—more than 200,000 
in the Gaza Strip alone. Moreover, if such incidents 
were presented to the public by publicity media in 
proportion to their intrinsic importance, tendencies to 
demand retaliatory action could be restrained. 


“On the other hand, though I am aware that stealing 
—tetaliatory or not—has not been limited to one side, 
especially in the case of cattle, the Egyptian authorities 
should take appropriate measures against theft and the 
sale of goods such as irrigation pipes, produce, nursery 
stock, etc., stolen by infiltrators from Israeli settlements. 


“The Egyptian authorities should apply strictly the 
severe penalties provided by Egyptian ordinances 
against illegal crossing of the demarcation line, take 
the measures necessary to ensure that no arms or ex- 
plosives are in possession of unstable elements and, 
especially, give adequate publicity to punishments 
meted out for theft or illegal crossing. Such publicity 
should include notification to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. Otherwise, it is understandable that, see- 
ing no news of infiltrators being punished, the Israelis 
refuse to believe that a serious attempt is being made 
to prevent the depredations which eventually build up 
tension to a dangerous point.” 


The Egyptian and Israeli Arguments 


MAR LouTFI, of Egypt, reviewing details of the 
February 28 incident, said that the Israeli forces 
had committed a veritable act of war against the Egyp- 
tian military camp. It was carried out with an attention 
to detail and a premeditation, he averred, which left no 
doubt of Israel’s aggressive attitude of continuing to 
threaten peace and security. 
The region of Gaza, recently so peaceful, had been 
plunged into turmoil by the most horrible aggression 


ever known and was seething with indignation and hor- 
ror, Mr. Loutfi asserted. The situation had been given 
added poignancy because thousands of refugees who 
had been driven from ‘their homes by Israel and who 
were already leading a precarious and miserable exist- 
ence there were among the victims. Not even the water 
pump station which the refugees needed so badly was 
spared, he said. 

Citing Qibya and Nahhalin, he said that this act of 





war was the latest of the already long series of sys- 
tematic acts of aggression committed by Israel against 
the Arabs. 


Mr. Loutfi explained that, with coolness and self- 
control, the Egyptian authorities placed the matter be- 
fore the Mixed Armistice Commission which on March 
6, at an emergency meeting, condemned Israel. At that 
same meeting, he continued, the Israel delegation, in 
order to create confusion, as usual tried to assert that 
the Israeli military action had been carried out in self- 
defence. However, as noted in the report by the Chief 
of Staff, the Commission rejected that complaint. Sub- 
sequently, Israel had appealed to the Special Committee 
against the Commission’s decision, but the Special Com- 
mittee, on March 11, with General Burns himself in 
the chair, had confirmed the Commission’s action. Con- 
sequently, observed Mr. Loutfi, that decision had be- 
come final, and no appeal could be made against it. 


Mr. Loutfi cited previous incidents in support of his 
contention that the use of regular Israeli armed forces 
had always been a feature of Israeli aggressions, which 
must therefore have been organized and prepared, he 
said, by the responsible leaders of the Israeli Govern- 
ment, as in the case of Gaza. 


Would Apply Chapter VII 


Not only had Israel flagrantly violated the armistice 
agreement, he observed, but also the Security Council’s 
resolution of November 24, 1953, in the Qibya inci- 
dent, the cease-fire provisions of the Council’s resolu- 
tion of July 15, 1948, and the United Nations Charter 
itself. 


Israel believed that it could impose peace by force, 
added Mr. Loutfi. It was probably in the hope of 
bringing Arabs to the peace table that such incidents 
had been deliberately provoked. 


The question now before the Council, he said, was 
what attitude the Council would take to affirm its au- 
thority and put an end to the constant aggression by 
Israel. He hoped that the Council would find that there 
had been a flagrant violation of the armistice agree- 
ment, the Council’s resolution on Qibya and the Char- 
ter. He was confident that the Council would condemn 
“this brutal aggression” and thereby confirm the reso- 
lutions of the Mixed Armistice Commission and of the 
Special Committee. 


Furthermore, his delegation hoped that, in view of 
the gravity of the situation, the Council would apply 
Chapter VII of the Charter—the chapter dealing with 
action with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of 
the peace and acts of aggression. 


“The Council could take under that Chapter such 
action as it considered necessary to prevent the repeti- 
tion of such an act of aggression,” he declared. “It 
could request the punishment of those responsible for 
this act. It could hold Israel responsible for the loss 
of human life and material damage caused by this 
aggression in the Gaza area. My Government reserves 


all its rights with regard to this question of reparations.” 

At the Council’s meeting on March 23, Abba Eban, 
of Israel, presented the case for his country. The ten- 
sions on the frontier between Egypt and Israel, he said, 
had been revealed with deep gravity in the reports by 
General Burns, and the armed clash on February 28 
illustrated the dangers arising from those tensions. On 
that date, he stated, a series of long-standing antago- 
nisms and immediate provocations exploded into a 
conflict with regrettably serious loss of life. 


At the root of the tensions lay a theory and a prac- 
tice of belligerency, Mr. Eban said, for Egypt con- 
sidered and proclaimed that there was “a state of war.” 
In the name of that “state of war,” Egypt asserted a 
“right” to perform hostile acts of its choice against 
Israel. On the other hand, Egypt claimed immunity 
from any hostile response emanating from Israel. 


“This,” asserted Mr. Eban, “is the doctrine of uni- 
lateral belligerency, and has no parallel or precedent 
in the jurisprudence of nations.” 


It was another principle of the Egyptian position that 
decisions of the Security Council relating to Israel had 
no binding force upon Egypt, he continued. On the 
other hand, the Council’s authority had just been in- 
voked to protect Egypt against any reaction which its 
active prosecution of the “state of war” might elicit. 
Thus, it would be strictly and scientifically accurate, he 
believed, to describe the essence of the Egyptian posi- 
tion this way: “Egypt may behave toward Israel as 
though there is war. Israel must behave toward Egypt 


as though there is peace.” 


This doctrine had been carried out in practice by 
relentless hostility on land and sea; by military incur- 
sions; by organized murder, sabotage and theft; by 
maritime blockade; and by open threats against Israel’s 
territory, integrity and political independence. Those 
policies maintained by Egypt in varying measures since 
1949 had been aggravated in the last six months to a 
degree previously unknown: at no time since the sign- 
ing of the armistice had the pressure of Egyptian hos- 
tility been exerted upon Israel with such provocative 
intensity. 


Alleged Source of Hostility 


While in 1953 there were five armed clashes between 
Egypt and Israel, involving regular armed forces, in 
1954 there were seventy-one such clashes, said Mr. 
Eban, and the source of this increased hostility, the 
centre from which the violence was organized and 
directed, was the Egyptian military headquarters at 
Gaza. 


Mr. Eban then cited previous incidents to correct 
what he said was misrepresentation on the part of Mr. 
Loutfi, who had spoken as if the Gaza clash erupted 
suddenly out of a serene and peaceful background with- 
out origin or cause. He pointed out that the reports 
submitted by General Burns to the Council on Novem- 
ber 16, 1954, and March 17, 1955, showed that more 








than twice the number of decisions was recorded by 
the Mixed Armistice Commission against Egypt as 
against Israel, and the few violations ascribed to Israel 
arose mostly from immediate response to Egyptian firing. 


In the application of the armistice agreement, he 
remarked, differentiation between firing in aggression 
and firing in response to aggression was not always con- 
sidered possible, as General Burns himself had pointed 
out. Thus, the ratio of violations in Egypt’s disfavor 
actually underestimated Egypt’s responsibility. In re- 
cent months, he thought the ratio would be greater than 
three to one in Egypt’s disfavor. 


He then went into “the more serious Egyptian vio- 
lations organized from Gaza during the past six months” 
and also referred to Egypt’s “piratical seizure of the 
Bat Galim which still lies with its cargo in the illicit 
possession of the Egyptian authorities.” The Council, 
he reminded members, was still seized of “Egypt's 
contemptuous defiance of its will.” 


During recent months, he noted, the official military 
character of the Egyptian attacks emanating from Gaza 
was becoming increasingly evident and, indeed, uncon- 
cealed. The Egyptian objective in the period leading 
up to the Gaza clash was clearly to create an inferno 
of suspense and insecurity in the northern Negev, to 
blow up farm homes when built and water pipes when 


Abba Eban, of Israel (left), with Major-General E. L. 
M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization. 






























laid—in short, to prevent the peaceful settlement and 
habitation of the northern Negev area. The records 
showed, too, he said, how the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had begun to perceive that it was faced not 
merely by specific incidents, but by a consistent policy 
of harassment. 


Mr. Eban referred especially to the assault near Re- 
hovot in the last week of February, in which he said 
an Israeli citizen was killed by an Egyptian armed 
group within the heart of Israel twenty-four miles from 
the Egyptian frontier. This was two days after the 
penetration of an Egyptian intelligence unit twenty-nine 
miles within Israel. 

“Never since the armistice was signed had there been 
a penetration of such depth by an armed group of one 
party into the territory of another,” he declared. “It 
revealed an audacious quality of dynamic, purposeful 
hostility and of utter contempt for Israel’s territorial in- 
tegrity. Not a single citizen of Israel could fail, on 
reading of this event, to feel the cold wind of his own 
vulnerability. If the Rehovot episode could be repeated, 
then no life in Israel was safe from a far-ranging Egyp- 
tian assault. 


“When we think of the solemnity with which the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had urged Egypt to desist 
from these acts, and the contempt which those decisions 
had encountered; when we reflect that Egypt was known 
by everybody in Israel after the Bat Galim affair to 
have at least an equal contempt for the Security Coun- 
cil, whose decisions Egypt has frankly declared to be 
non-binding upon itself, it is not surprising that our 
people became permeated by the strong resolve to resist 
further assaults launched under the directing hand of 
Egyptian headquarters operating a few miles across the 
frontier.” 
Mixed Armistice Commission resolutions had indi- 
cated that the period immediately preceding the Gaza 
outbreak had been marked by “repeated firing from 
permanent Egyptian military positions on Israel patrols 
operating within Israel territory”; by “continuous cross- 
ings from Egyptian-controlled territory into Israel by 
infiltrators and their illegal actions in Israel”; by ac- 
tions in which Egyptian armed groups “crossed the 
line and penetrated to a great depth into Israel”; and 
by “repeated acts of aggression and hostility against 
Israel” which the Commission repeatedly “called upon 
Egypt to terminate finally and immediately.” 

Mr. Eban continued that, with all the accumulated 
evidence of Egyptian aggression inscribed in the Mixed 
Armistice Commission resolutions and in the Chief of 
Staff's reports, it was incredible to hear the Egyptian 
suggestion that the Security Council should ignore 
everything that the Commission and the Chief of Staff 
had said about the persistent Egyptian responsibility 
and should deplore or condemn only the response 
which those Egyptian violations had elicited after they 
had been patiently endured “week by week and month 
upon month.” 



















Mr. Eban emphasized that there was nothing in 
the records of the Commission, in its consideration of 
Israel’s attitude, to compare with its generalized criti- 
cism of Egypt for a constant and well-sustained policy 
of military pressures against Israel. In fact, he said, 
Mr. Loutfi himself had been unable to make out any 
case against Israel for the tensions existing in the Gaza 
region before February 28 and had therefore gone 
“shopping around all the other parts of the Middle 
East, reaching back four years in an effort to concoct 
a selection of Israeli actions which might balance the 
story of recent Egyptian provocations in the Gaza 
region.” That the Gaza incident was a tragic result 
and not a primary cause of tension was borne out by 
the records of the Armistice Commission. 


A new and sinister feature of recent developments, 
he said, had been the emphasis of Egyptian head- 
quarters at Gaza on intelligence sabotage operations. 
On many occasions during the latter months of 1954 
and the early part of 1955, Israel had sought remedy 
for this situation by diplomatic means. Israel had con- 
stantly pointed out to the Chief of Staff the impossi- 
bility of suffering those Egyptian assaults indefinitely 
without response and had heard periodically from 
General Burns that he had duly transmitted Israel’s 
expressions of deep concern and his own desire to see 
armed marauding brought to an end. 


Furthermore, the United States and the United King- 
dom also had considered the problem serious enough 
to warrant the use of their good offices within recent 
months, and Israel had received information from 
each of them as well as from Turkey concerning the 
representations which they had made in Cairo in sup- 
port of the appeals of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
calling for the cessation of assaults and sabotage against 
Israel from the Gaza Strip. 

Mr. Eban considered that the Council must express 
strong condemnation of the campaign of hostility or- 
ganized in Gaza, for, he argued, the connection between 
those events and the Gaza episode was nothing less 
than the direct and compelling relationship of cause 
and effect. Nor could the Council fail to evince an 
interest in the general context of relationships of which 
Gaza was a single reflection in a particular local facet, 
“for scarcely less alarming than the acts of violence 
which leaped at Israel’s throat from the Gaza frontier 
over the past six months have been the ominous 
words of direct menace which furnish the ideology and 
philosophy of these Egyptian attacks.” He said that 
public statements by Major Salem, Egyptian Minister 
of National Guidance, as well as official press and radio 
statements had revealed that Egypt’s object was to 
impede the development of the Negev in order to bring 
about its annexation to Egypt. Such an insolent terri- 
torial claim, he observed, was perhaps the ultimate 
source of tension on Israel’s southern frontier. 


“Let me say that Egypt or any other Arab state will 
not get the Negev, nor is our territory available for 


bargaining in discussions of regional defence organiza- 
tions,” Mr. Eban affirmed. “The only result of this 
aggressive Egyptian pronouncement will be to fortify 
the passion and tenacity with which the people of 
Israel will defend every inch of their small territory 
in any arena in which it may be threatened.” 


Egypt and Israel had no objective causes for con- 
flict between them, and their cooperation should form 
the keystone of peace and progress throughout the 
Middle East, he stated. No advantage to either people 
was served by sterile doctrines and practices of belliger- 
ency, hostility and non-recognition. Normal relations 
were needed, based on mutual respect for the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of each state. 


It was disquieting to observe Egypt's refusal to 
apply those provisions of the armistice agreement and 
of the Security Council resolutions which called for an 
early transition from armistice to permanent peace, Mr. 
Eban continued. Israel was similarly disappointed when 
its proposal for the conclusion of non-aggression pacts 
—‘a proposal made in full responsibility and formality 
last October from the rostrum of the United Nations” 
—was rejected by Egypt. However, until such time as 
progress was made toward peace, it became increasingly 
urgent, he felt, to correct the defects and imperfec- 
tions of the armistice system in which the main breach 


Omar Loutfi, of Egypt (left), with Edward Rizk, of 
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was the proclamation of a state of belligerency and the 
application of that doctrine in acts of war by sea 
and land. 


“My Government is prepared to give an assurance 
that if no hostile act is carried out by Egypt against 
Israel, then no hostile act of any kind will be carried 
out by Israel against Egypt,” Mr. Eban declared, By 
a simple renunciation of a useless hostility, he said, 
Egypt could insure on Israel’s part a profound, unvary- 
ing and universal respect of its peace and integrity. 


Mr. Eban then stated: “It is fitting, six years after 
the armistice, for Egypt and Israel themselves to define 
the basis of their relationship under the agreement by 
which they are bound. We therefore ask: 


“Will the Egyptian Government agree to proclaim 
the abolition of a state of war and of all actions and 
measures carried out on the basis of the existence of 
a state of war? 


“Will the Government of Egypt join with us in a 
declaration of readiness to carry out all the obligations 
under the armistice agreement and all the decisions 
of the Securty Council adopted in relation to that 
agreement? 


“Will the Egyptian Government join us in declaring 
its fidelity to that provision of the armistice agreement 
which calls on us to make a transition to permanent 
peace? 

“Will the Government of Egypt join us in a declara- 
tion of fidelity to the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter calling upon us to settle all disputes by peaceful 
means and to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state?” 


If Egypt at any stage could give an affirmative 
answer to those questions, Israel would make whole- 
hearted response. 


Israel’s Requests of Council 


Israel considered that for the Council to confine its 
judgment or criticism to the Gaza incident alone would 
be gravely prejudicial and inequitable, for Israel felt 
justified in seeking a condemnation by the Council of 
the Egyptian incursions, murders, demolitions and 
sabotage activities described in General Burns’ report 
as “a main cause of present tension” and in the Mixed 
Armistice Commission resolutions as “repeated aggres- 
sive acts by Egypt against Israel.” 


Israel sought confirmation of the Security Council’s 
view that the claim or practice of active belligerency 
by land and sea was inconsistent with the armistice 
agreement and the Charter. Israel urged a reassertion 
by the parties of their obligations to each other in 
terms of non-belligerency, pacific settlement and respect 
for political independence and territorial integrity, and 
it awaited the Egyptian reply to this proposal. 

“We advocate, after six years of armistice,” Mr. 
Eban concluded, “a serious effort to make a transition 
toward permanent peace. To any attempt at stabiliza- 








tion and pacification, my Government will lend the full 
weight of its support.” 


In general observation regarding Mr. Eban’s state- 
ment, while reserving his right to reply in detail at a 
later date, Mr. Loutfi declared that once again the 
representative of Israel had attempted to smother 
the “precise and definite” complaint by Egypt, which 
the Council was discussing, in a general debate on the 
Palestine question. Mr. Eban, he said, had evaded any 
discussion of the bloody aggression at Gaza, had care- 
fully avoided touching upon the fully-established re- 
sponsibility of his Government, and had not said why 
the culprits had not been punished. Furthermore, Mr. 
Eban’s speech was full of omissions, inaccuracies and 
slanderous observations. 


Mr. Loutfi felt that General Burns’ report had gone 
far beyond the urgent considerations relating to the 
aggression against Gaza on which the Council had 
to reach a decision when it discussed the Egyptian com- 
plaint and beyond the limits laid down by the Coun- 
cil itself. However, the report in fact confirmed the de- 
cisions taken by the Mixed Armistice Commission and 
the Special Committee regarding the Gaza incident. 


As for the demarcation line separating the Gaza 
area under Egyptian control from territory under 
Israeli control, Mr. Loutfi said that the Egyptian au- 
thorities were having the demarcation line patrolled 
to prevent infiltration. A severe law providing up to 
five years’ imprisonment for infiltrators had been rigor- 
ously enforced since 1950. Furthermore, he said, a 
very large number of infiltrators was captured by the 
Israeli authorities and given heavy sentences, and many 
other infiltrators were killed by Israeli troops in at- 
tempting to cross the demarcation line. 


Appeal on Question of Principle 


Mr. Loutfi examined the list of complaints included 
in General Burns’ report and went on to say that the 
few Israeli complaints against Egypt, in particular those 
concerning infiltrators, were of a very minor nature 
and concerned incidents which certainly did not threaten 
peace and security in the Middle East. 


He emphasized that the Egyptian delegation to the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had appealed to the 
Special Committee on a question of principle against 
every decision on a case of infiltration. The question 
was whether infiltration across the demarcation line 
could be deemed to involve the Government’s responsi- 
bility and thus constitute a violation of the general 
armistice agreement. Mr. Loutfi quoted from a book 
by the legal adviser to the Israel Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, in which the interpretation was given that 
individuals, acting on their own responsibility and in 
circumstances in which the authority of the state could 
not be established or discerned, could not be held re- 
sponsible for an armistice violation, however great their 
guilt of an ordinary criminal offence. 


He added that it was not Egypt’s fault if the appeals 
were still pending before the Special Committee, for 
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the Israeli delegation to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had officially asked the head of the Truce 
Supervision Organization not to convene any meeting 
of the Special Committee. 


Mr. Loutfi also pointed out that the “infiltrators” 
who crossed the demarcation line sometimes did so 
with no criminal intent. 

“These people, who have been driven from their 
homes and are leading a miserable life, often have 
relatives on the other side of the demarcation line,” he 
explained. “Sometimes they even infiltrate to find food, 
and often to gather from their land the produce they 
need to keep them alive.” 


It could not be forgotten either, he said, that Israel 
created the refugee problem, and that it did so by 
failing to comply with the relevant United Nations reso- 
lutions. 

On simply comparing individual isolated acts of 
infiltration with attacks by regular Israeli forces, it 
became clear that the Israeli aggressions were violent 
and obviously brutal in type. It was obvious, too, that 
the infiltrations and frontier incidents which had taken 
place in the previous four months had not reached such 
a degree of seriousness as to threaten peace and secur- 
ity in the Middle East. On the contrary, the savage and 
brutal aggressions carried out by the regular forces of 
the Israeli army and prepared and organized by the 
responsible Israeli authorities constituted a serious 
threat to peace. 


“Echo of Propaganda” 


As for the alleged responsibility of the Egyptian 
military intelligence service, General Burns himself had 
admitted, Mr. Loutfi said, that the Israeli military 
authorities had never produced any evidence. Further- 


more, Israel had addressed no complaint to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission against the Egyptian intelligence 
services, except in two cases, one of which had been 
withdrawn by Israel. The other was under considera- 
tion by the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

Mr. Loutfi expressed surprise that importance had 
been attached to the question of alleged Egyptian 
espionage which he reiterated had not been supported 
by any evidence, but was only “the echo of the propa- 
ganda conducted by Israel newspapers which have 
every interest in representing the situation in an op- 
posite light in the hope of justifying this shocking 
aggression.” 

Referring to the proposals made to the two parties by 
General Burns with a view to improving the situation 
on the demarcation line, Mr. Loutfi said that Egypt 
had always given favorable consideration to all pro- 
posals designed to remove tension in that area. For 
example, the Egyptian delegation to the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission had proposed at a subcommittee meet- 
ing on May 12, 1952, that patrols should be set up 
along the demarcation line. The Chief of Staff was 
well aware of the Egyptian delegation’s cooperative 
attitude during the discussion of the proposals, and Mr. 
Loutfi believed that in the discussion of the Egyptian 
complaint about the Gaza incident there was no reason 
to carry the consideration of those proposals any 
further. 

Finally, the incidents mentioned in General Burns’ 
report, whether or not they related directly to that 
incident, could not even remotely justify Israel’s act of 
aggression against Gaza. It was time, Mr. Loutfi con- 
cluded, for the Council to shoulder its responsibilities 
and take the necessary action to prevent the recurrence 
of similar acts. Egypt and the Arab countries awaited 
the Council’s decision. 


The Decision on the Gaza Incident 


wre the Council met again on March 29, it had 

before it two draft resolutions jointly sponsored 
by France, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The first concerned the Gaza incident in particular, 
while the second dealt with general conditions on the 
armistice demarcation line between Egypt and Israel 
and the causes of the existing tension. The two draft 
resolutions were taken up separately, the first on March 
29, the second on March 30. 

The Gaza draft resolution recalled previous Council 
resolutions, referred to the report by the Chief of Staff 
and statements by the representatives of Egypt and 
Israel, and noted that the Mixed Armistice Commission 
on March 6 had determined that a “prearranged and 
planned attack ordered by Israeli authorities” was 
“committed by Israeli regular army forces against the 
Egyptian regular army force” in the Gaza Strip on 
February 28. 





The proposal then went on to condemn that attack 
as a violation of the cease-fire provisions of the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of July 15, 1948, and as inconsistent 
with the obligations of the parties under their armistice 
agreement and under the Charter, and to call again 
upon Israel to take all necessary measures to prevent 
such actions. 

The draft resolution also expressed the Council's 
conviction that the maintenance of the armistice agree- 
ment was threatened by any deliberate violation of that 
agreement by one of the parties and that no progress 
toward the return of permanent peace could be made 
unless the parties complied strictly with their obligations 
under the agreement and the cease-fire provisions of 
the July 15, 1948, resolution. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, said that 
the facts relating to the Gaza incident were really not 

(Continued on page 83) 











International Law Applied to Naturalization 


Liechtenstein v. Guatemala 


IECHTENSTEIN brought a claim to the International 

Court of Justice in December 1951, which asserted 
among other things that Guatemala had illegally con- 
fiscated the property of Friedrich Nottebohm, a citizen 
of Liechtenstein. The property was valued at more 
than $1,500,000. Liechtenstein asked for restoration 
of the property or compensation for it; for compensa- 
tion for its use and the profits obtained; for compensa- 
tion for the treatment accorded to Mr. Nottebohm, and 
also for compensation for the Government of Liechten- 
stein for the mistreatment of one of its nationals. 


The central point at issue concerned the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Nottebohm’s naturalization 
was acquired. After carefully weighing all the facts, the 
Court ruled that “Guatemala is under no obligation to 
recognize a nationality granted in such circumstances. 
. ..” Therefore, it said, Liechtenstein “is not entitled 
to extend its protection to Nottebohm vis-a-vis Guate- 
mala, and its claim must, for this reason, be held to be 
inadmissable.” 

The vote was eleven to three. The Court’s adverse 
ruling on the diplomatic protection question prevented 
it from considering the substantive demands made by 
Liechtenstein. 

The Court emphasized that it “does not propose to 
go beyond the limited scope of the question which it 
has to decide . . .”, namely whether Mr. Nottebohm’s 
acquisition of Liechtenstein nationality was one which 
should be recognized by Guatemala for the purpose 
of the present case. 

Noting that the Liechtenstein Counsel had said the 
essential question was whether Mr. Nottebohm’s na- 
turalization is one which must be recognized by other 
States, the judgment said: “This formulation is accurate, 
subject to the twofold reservation that, in the first 
place, what is involved is not recognition for all pur- 
poses, but merely for the purposes of the admissibility 
of the application, and, secondly, that what is involved 
is not recognition by all States, but only by Guatemala.” 


Principal Events Recalled 


Recapitulating the circumstances under which Mr. 
Nottebohm acquired his Liechtenstein citizenship, the 
Court said that he was born in Germany in 1881, but 
in 1905 took up residence in Guatemala, where he had 
“his fixed abode” until 1943. During these years, he 
became head of the firm of Nottebohm Hermanos, 
founded by two of his brothers. He paid a few visits to 
another brother who had lived in Liechtenstein since 
1931, and in October 1939, shortly after the outbreak 
of the Second World War, he applied for Liechtenstein 
citizenship. This was granted six days later, after Mr. 
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Nottebohm, according to the application filed with the 
Court by the Liechtenstein Government, had fulfilled 
the necessary conditions. Having obtained a Liechten- 
stein passport, he then returned to Guatemala. 


Guatemala entered the war against the Axis at the 
end of 1941. On October 19, 1943, Mr. Nottebohm 
was arrested. Three days later, he was taken aboard a 
United States ship to the United States, where he was 
interned as an enemy alien for two and a quarter years. 
In 1944, a series of legal proceedings was commenced 
against him in Guatemala, accusing him of treasonable 
conduct and seeking to expropriate all his properties. 


Mr. Nottebohm was put on the American and Brit- 
ish black lists. In March 1944, however, the civil attaché 
of the British legations in Central America issued a 
document declaring that, after thorough investigation, 
he considered that Mr. Nottebohm had not helped the 
Nazis, and that he was not a Nazi sympathizer. 

Mr. Nottebohm, who subsequently went to live in 
Liechtenstein, where he still resides, was informed that 
his Guatemalan registration as a Liechtenstein citizen 
had been cancelled, and that he could not reenter the 
country under his present nationality. 


On the citizenship question, the Liechtenstein appli- 
cation asked the Court to find that Mr. Nottebohm’s 
naturalization “was granted in accordance with the 
municipal law of Liechtenstein, and was not contrary 
to international law.” 

Guatemala, on the other hand, maintained that na- 
turalization was not granted “in accordance with the 
generally recognized principles in regard to nationality.” 
The Guatemalan reply added that in any case “Mr. 
Nottebohm appears to have solicited Liechtenstein na- 
tionality fraudulently, that is to say with the whole 
object of acquiring the status of a neutral national 
before returning to Guatemala, and without any inten- 
tion to establish a durable link, excluding German 
nationality, between the Principality and himself.” 


In order to establish that the application must be 
held to be admissible, Liechtenstein argued that Guate- 
mala formerly recognized the naturalization which it 
now challenged and could not therefore be heard to 
put forward a contention which is inconsistent with its 
former attitude. 

The Court examined various documents, facts and 
actions relied on in that connection and found that no 
proof was adduced that Guatemala had recognized the 
title to the exercise of protection relied on by Liechten- 
stein as being derived from the naturalization it granted 
to Nottebohm. 

Finding so, the Court said, “it must consider whether 








such an act of granting nationality by Liechtenstein 
directly entails an obligation on the part of Guatemala 
to recognize its effect, namely, Liechtenstein’s right 
to exercise its protection. 


“In other words it must be determined whether that 
unilateral act by Liechtenstein is one which can be re- 
lied upon against Guatemala in regard to the exercise 
of protection. 


“It is for Liechtenstein, as it is for every sovereign 
State, to settle by its own legislation the rules relating 
to the acquisition of its nationality, and to confer that 
nationality by naturalization granted by its own organs 
in accordance with that legislation. It is not necessary 
to determine whether international law imposes any 
limitations on its freedom of decision in this domain. 


“Furthermore, nationality has its most immediate, 
its most far-reaching and, for most people, its only 
effects within the legal system of the State conferring 
it,” the judgment said. Nationality serves above all to 
determine that the person upon whom it is conferred 
enjoys the rights and is bound by the obligations which 
the law of the State in question grants to or imposes 
on its nationals. This is implied in the wider concept 
that nationality is within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the State. 


International Law Guides 


“But the issue which the Court must decide is not 
one which pertains to the legal system of Liechtenstein. 
It does not depend on the law or on the decision of 
Liechtenstein whether that State is entitled to exercise 
its protection, in the case under consideration. To exer- 
cise protection, to apply to the Court, is to place one- 
self on the plane of international law. It is international 
law which determines whether a State is entitled to ex- 
ercise protection and to seise the Court. 


“The naturalization of Nottebohm was an act per- 
formed by Liechtenstein in the exercise of its domestic 
jurisdiction. The question to be decided is whether that 
act has the international effect here under consideration. 


“International practice provides many examples of 
acts performed by States in the exercise of their do- 
mestic jurisdiction which do not necessarily or auto- 
matically have international effect, which are not neces- 
sarily and automatically binding on other States or 
which are binding on them only subject to certain 
conditions: this is the case, for instance, of a judgment 
given by the competent court of a State which it is 
sought to invoke in another State. 


“In the present case it is necessary to determine 
whether the naturalization conferred on Nottebohm 
can be successfully invoked against Guatemala, whether, 
as has already been stated, it can be relied upon as 
against that State, so that Liechtenstein is thereby en- 
titled to exercise its protection in favor of Nottebohm 
against Guatemala. 


“The practice of certain States which refrain from 
exercising protection in favor of a naturalized person 





when the latter has in fact, by his prolonged absence, 
severed his links with what is no longer for him any- 
thing but his nominal country, manifests the view of 
these States that, in order to be capable of being in- 
voked against another State, nationality must corres- 
pond with the factual situation. A similar view is mani- 
fested in the relevant provisions of the bilateral nation- 
ality treaties concluded between the United States of 
America and other States since 1868, such as those 
sometimes referred to as the Bancroft Treaties, and in 
the Pan American Convention, signed at Rio de Janeiro 
on August 13th, 1906, on the status of naturalized 
citizens who resume residence in their country of origin. 


“The character thus recognized on the international 
level as pertaining to nationality is in no way inconsist- 
ent with the fact that international law leaves it to each 
State to lay down the rules governing the grant of its 
own nationality. The reason for this is that the diversity 
of demographic conditions has thus far made it im- 
possible for any general agreement to be reached on 
the rules relating to nationality, although the latter by 
its very nature affects international relations. It has 
been considered that the best way of making such rules 
accord with the varying demographic conditions in 
different countries is to leave the fixing of such rules to 
the competence of each State. On the other hand, a 
State cannot claim that the rules it has thus laid down 
are entitled to recognition by another State unless it 
has acted in conformity with this general aim of mak- 
ing the legal bond of nationality accord with the indi- 
vidual’s genuine connection with the State which as- 
sumes the defence of its citizens by means of protection 
as against other States. 


“The requirement that such a concordance must exist 
is to be found in the studies carried on in the course 
of the last thirty years upon the initiative and under 
the auspices of the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. It explains the provision which the Conference 
for the Codification of International Law, held at The 
Hague in 1930, inserted in Article I of the Convention 
relating to the Conflict of Nationality Laws, laying 
down that the law enacted by a State for the purpose 
of determining who are its nationals ‘shall be recognized 
by other States in so far as it is consistent with .. . 
international custom, and the principles of law generally 
recognized with regard to nationality.” In the same 
spirit. Article 5 of the Convention refers to criteria of 
the individual’s genuine connections for the purpose 
of resolving questions of dual nationality which arise 
in third States. 


“According to the practice of States, to arbitral and 
judicial decisions and to the opinions of writers, na- 
tionality is a legal bond having as its basis a social fact 
of attachment, a genuine connection of existence of 
reciprocal rights and duties. It may be said to constitute 
the juridical expression of the fact that the individual 
upon whom it is conferred, either directly by the law 
or as the result of an act of the authorities, is in fact 
more closely connected with. the population of the 
State conferring nationality than with that of any other 





State. Conferred by a State, it only entitles that State 
to exercise protection vis-d-vis another State, if it con- 
stitutes a translation into juridical terms of the individ- 
ual’s connection with the State which has made him its 
national. 


“At the time of his naturalization does Nottebohm 
appear to have been more closely attached by his tradi- 
tion, his establishment, his interests, his activities, his 
family ties, his intentions for the near future to Liech- 
tenstein than of any other State? The essential facts ap- 
pear with sufficient clarity from the record. 


“At the date when he applied for naturalization Notte- 
bohm had been a German national from the time of 
his birth. He had always retained his connections with 
members of his family who had remained in Germany 
and he had always had business connections with that 
country. His country had been at war for more than a 
month, and there is nothing to indicate that the appli- 
cation for naturalization then made by Nottebohm was 
motivated by any desire to dissociate himself from the 
Government of his country. 


“He had been settled in Guatemala for thirty-four 
years. He had carried on his activities there. It was 
the main seat of his interests. He returned there shortly 
after his naturalization, and it remained the centre of 
his interests and of his business activities. He stayed 
there until his removal as a result of war measures in 
1943. He subsequently attempted to return there, and 
he now complains of Guatemala’s refusal to admit him. 
There, too, were several members of his family who 
sought to safeguard his interests. 


“In contrast, his actual connections with Liechtenstein 
were extremely tenuous. No settled abode, no pro- 
lqnged residence in that country at the time of his ap- 
plication for naturalization: the application indicates 
that he was paying a visit there and confirms the tran- 
sient character of this visit by its request that the natu- 
ralization proceedings should be initiated and concluded 
without delay. No intention of settling there was shown 
at that time or realized in the ensuing weeks, months 
or years—on the contrary, he returned to Guatemala 
very shortly after his naturalization and showed every 
intention of remaining there. 


“If Nottebohm went to Liechtenstein in 1946, this 
was because of the refusal of Guatemala to admit him. 
No indication is given of the grounds warranting the 
waiver of the condition of residence, required by the 
1934 Nationality Law, which waiver was implicitly 
granted to him. There is no allegation of any economic 
interests or of any activities exercised or to be exer- 
cised in Liechtenstein, and no manifestation of any 
intention whatsoever to transfer all or some of his in- 
terests and his business activities to Liechtenstein. It 
is unnecessary in this connection to attribute much im- 
portance to the promise to pay the taxes levied at the 
time of his naturalization. The only links to be dis- 


covered between the Principality and Nottebohm are 
the short sojourns already referred to and the presence 
in Vaduz of one of his brothers: but his brother’s 
presence is referred to in his application for naturaliza- 
tion only as a reference to his good conduct. Further- 
more, other members of his family have asserted Notte- 
bohm’s desire to spend his old age in Guatemala. 


Neo Bond of Attachment 


“These facts clearly establish, on the one hand, the 
absence of any bond of attachment between Nottebohm 
and Liechtenstein and, on the other hand, the existence 
of a long-standing and close connection between him 
and Guatemala, a link which his naturalization in no 
way weakened. That naturalization was not based on 
any real prior connection with Liechtenstein, nor did it 
in any way alter the manner of life of the person upon 
whom it was conferred in exceptional circumstances of 
speed and accommodation. In both respects, it was 
lacking in the genuineness requisite to an act of such 
importance, if it is to be entitled to be respected by a 
State in the position of Guatemala. It was granted with- 
out regard to the concept of nationality adopted in 
international relations. 


“Naturalization was asked for not so much for the 
purpose of obtaining a legal recognition of Nottebohm’s 
membership in fact in the population of Liechtenstein, 
as it was to enable him to substitute for his status as 
a national of a belligerent State that of a national of a 
neutral State, with the sole aim of thus coming within 
the protection of Liechtenstein but not of becoming 
wedded to its traditions, its interests, its way of life or 
of assuming the obligations—other than fiscal obliga- 
tions—and exercising the rights pertaining to the status 
thus acquired. 


“Guatemala is under no obligation to recognize a 
nationality granted in such circumstances. Liechten- 
stein consequently is not entitled to extend its protec- 
tion to Nottebohm vis-a-vis Guatemala and its claim 
must, for this reason, be held to be inadmissible.” 


The judges who voted in favor of the ruling were: 
the President of the Court, Judge Green H. Hackworth 
of the United States; the Vice-President, Judge Abdel 
Hamid Badawi, of Egypt; and Judges Jules Basdevant, 
of France, Milovan Zoricic, of Yugoslavia, Hsu Mo, 
of China, E. C. Armand-Ugon, of Uruguay, F. I. Kojev- 
nikov, of the U.S.S.R., Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, of 
Pakistan, Lucio M. Moreno Quintana, of Argentina, 
Roberto Cordova, of Mexico, and Judge ad hoc Carlos 
Garcia Bauer of Guatemala. The three dissenting opin- 
ions were cast by Judges Helge Klaestad, of Norway, 
John E. Read, of Canada, and Judge ad hoc Paul Gug- 
genheim, of Switzerland, chosen by Liechtenstein. 
Judges Garcia Bauer and Guggenheim, not regular 
members of the Court, were chosen by the parties 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Importance of Convention on 


Nationality of Married Women 


gwen of the Convention on the Political Rights 
+% of Women by the General Assembly in 1952 
marked a milestone in the advance of women to a posi- 
tion of equality with men as regards the exercise of 
political rights. Through May 6, forty states have 
signed the convention; twenty have ratified or acceded 
to it. Altogether, the Secretary-General’s report on 
the subject showed, women enjoy the right to vote on 
the same terms as men in sixty-two countries. Members 
of the Commission on the Status of Women, which 
concluded its ninth session on April 1, at Headquarters, 
noting these facts, hailed the global progress in the 
advancement of women’s rights achieved since establish- 
ment of the United Nations and the Commission. 
Other examples of progress cited by Commission 
members, or representatives of the Inter-American 
Commission and non-governmental organizations, are: 
seven women senators and twenty-four women 
deputies in Argentina; two women deputies in Brazil; 
three in Costa Rica; three women senators and two 
deputies in the Dominican Republic; three women 
mayors in Haiti; a woman Senator and sixteen women 
representatives in the United States Congress; ten 
women deputies in Venezuela; two deputies in Colombia. 


Commission’s Ninth Session Reviewed 


In Switzerland, (where women do not yet have the 
vote) the canton of Basle recently granted women the 
right to be appointed judges and assessors. A member 
of the French Association of University Women has 
been appointed an expert in neuro-psychiatry to the 
Seine court of the first instance and to the Paris court of 
appeal. In Turkey, two women were appointed to the 
Supreme Court. Finland has for the first time appointed 
a woman to the Supreme Administrative Court. The 
Philippine government has appointed three additional 
women district court judges. In Peru, the President of 
the Republic decided to submit to the Peruvian Con- 
gress a draft constitutional reform which would grant 
political rights to women. 

These, indeed, are signs of progress toward that ulti- 
mate goal of complete political equality between men 
and women. However, many members realize that the 
goal is far away as long as so many women around the 
world simply do not know what rights they have or how 
to exercise the rights they know about. The task of 
spreading information in the many tongues and scripts 
which will dissolve the mist of ignorance is a vast one, 
one in which the Commission decided to enlist the aid 
of those non-governmental organizations which are con- 
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Miss Bernardino chatting with Begum Anwar Ahmed, 
Pakistan. 


cerned with the problems of advancing women’s rights 
and which have their roots among the women who most 
need help. 

The Commission adopted two resolutions on political 
rights of women. One, noting that non-governmental 
organizations play an important role in increasing the 
participation of women in public life and in establishing 
a climate of opinion favorable to the extension of politi- 
cal rights to women, including access to public office, 
invites the Secretary-General to obtain from non-gov- 
ernmental organizations in consultative status with the 
Council, information on their methods, techniques and 
activities directed toward the extension to women and 
the exercise by them of political rights, particularly in 
areas where women do not yet vote or have only recent- 
ly been granted political rights. 

The other resolution refers to the report of the Sec- 
retary-Generai on the political rights of women. The 
resolution requests the Secretary-General to include in 
this report all states which are members of the United 
Nations, specialized agencies or are parties to the Stat- 
ute of the International Court of Justice. The resolution 
invites the Secretary-General to include in an annex to 
the report pertinent information available to him on 
states not members of any of the organizations men- 
tioned or not parties to the Court’s Statute. 

Mrs. Vera A. Fomina, of the U.S.S.R., introduced a 
draft resolution recognizing that women’s economic 
and political rights could only be ensured in an at- 
mosphere free from the threat of war and requesting 
the Economic and Social Council and, through it the 
General Assembly, to appeal to all Member states to 
end preparations for war, prohibit atomic weapons and 
develop conditions likely to improve the welfare of all 
people. 

Mrs. Lorena Hahn, of the United States, asked for 
a vote on whether the U.S.S.R. draft resolution was in 
order. It appeared to be outside the terms of reference 
of the Committee and to raise questions which could 
better be considered by other United Nations organs. 
The Commission adopted the United States motion by 
12 to 3, with 2 abstentions. 


Nationality of Married Women 


HE Chairman, Miss Bernardino said that perhaps 

the Commission’s most important measure after the 
draft of the Convention on the Political Rights of Wom- 
en, was the draft conventidn on the nationality of 
married women. The Commission’s main object was 
that a woman should not automatically lose her na- 
tionality through marriage to an alien, or automatically 
acquire the nationality of her husband. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the Council, the Sec- 
retary-General had circulated to the Governments of 
Member states the text of the draft convention on the 
nationality of married persons, proposed by Cuba at 
the seventh session, requesting their comments which 
were to be made available to the Commission on the 
Status of Women for consideration at its eighth session. 

This draft convention had not met with the support 
of a number of governments which felt that provisions 
for easier acquisition of nationality by alien wives of 
nationals should be preserved. Other delegations had 
taken the view that consideration of the draft should 
be deferred and the International Law Commission 
should be asked to study the question. 

At its eighth session, the Commission had had before 
it a draft convention on the nationality of married 
women, also proposed by Cuba. Following the same 
procedure, the Secretary-General had circulated that 
text to Governments, together with certain amendments 
proposed by the United Kingdom. Twenty-three Gov- 
ernments had transmitted their comments on that draft 
convention, most of which were favorable. 

Miss Bernardino suggested that the new Cuban 
draft, as submitted to the ninth session and revised in 
the light of these comments, might be referred to the 
Economic and Social Council for consideration with 
the request that the Council in turn should submit it 
to the General Assembly for adoption. Under this con- 
vention, contracting states would agree that: 

neither the celebration nor the dissolution of a mar- 
riage between one of its nationals and an alien, nor the 
change of nationality by the husband during marriage, 
should automatically affect the nationality of the wife; 

neither the voluntary acquisition of the nationality 
of another state nor the renunciation of its nationality 
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by one of its nationals would affect the retention of its 
nationality by the wife of this national; 

the alien wife of one of its nationals should, subject 
to the limitations imposed by the law of the state whose 
nationality she wishes to acquire, have the right to 
acquire his nationality. 

Miss Uldarica Majfias, of Cuba, said that the earlier 
debate had shown that all representatives were in agree- 
ment on the substance of the problem: a woman who 
freely contracted a marriage should not be deprived 
of her nationality against her will. Since the Interna- 
tional Law Commission had informed the Economic 
and Social Council that it would be unable to deal with 
the question of the nationality of married women sepa- 
rately from that of nationality including statelessness 
and since it had not been able to indicate when it would 
be able to deal with it, the solution of the problem 
rested with the Commission on the Status of Women. 
By adopting the draft convention it would be taking a 
long step forward towards the desired objective. 

Mrs. Hahn, of the United States, said that her coun- 
try had consistently taken the view that the position of 
married women should be considered in relation to the 
entire subject of nationality. Since nationality was a 
topic within the competence of the International Law 
Commission, the draft convention should be forwarded 
to that body for its information. Believing also that the 
Commission on the Status of Women should explore all 
aspects of the question in order that its proposals might 
reflect its best efforts, she would participate in the dis- 
cussion even though her Government did not expect to 
become a party to the convention. 

Her delegation proposed that an article be inserted 
before article 1 stating a principle the fundamental 
importance of which the Commission had recognized 
in 1950. This was that there should be no distinction 
based on sex in the field of nationality; the convention 
should then apply equally to either spouse rather than 
to the wife alone. 

The clause had been included in the original text 
which the Cuban delegation had proposed in 1953. It 
had been dropped in 1954 after several Governments 


Mrs. Lorena Hahn, United States, with Mrs. Lorne 
Sayers, United Kingdom. 


Mrs. Mitra Mitrovic, Yugoslavia, Mrs. Isabel Sanchez 
de Urdaneta, Venezuela. 


had indicated that it was in conflict with the provisions 
of their laws under which the naturalization of an alien 
wife was subject to a shorter time limit than that of an 
alien husband. 

The United States also considered that the reserva- 
tions clause should set forth the procedure currently 
applied in the United Nations in the matter of reserva- . 
tions. 

With respect to nationality laws, the very useful new 
Secretariat publication entitled Nationality of Married 
Women, Mrs. Hahn said, would be helpful not only to 
women but also to government officials, lawyers, or- 
ganizations and private individuals in every country. 
The Secretary-General should be congratulated on hav- 
ing included an analysis of legislation in so many coun- 
tries and on the clarity of the presentation. 

The fact that the first edition of the booklet had 
been published only five years earlier was evidence of 
the rapid progress achieved. It was encouraging to note 
that only seven of the seventy-nine countries listed 
still required a woman who married an alien to give up 
her own nationality. As a consequence, the danger of 
statelessness was considerably reduced. The fact that 
special provisions relating to the naturalization of an 
alien husband were included in the legislation of as 
many as thirty-seven countries should be noted with 
satisfaction as indicating that discrimination against 
men was also declining. 

Begum Anwar Ahmed, of Pakistan, welcomed the 
fact that twenty-seven Governments had now com- 
mented on the draft convention on the nationality of 
married women and that two thirds of them found it 
acceptable. She was opposed to the United States 
amendment as the mention of “married persons” in- 
stead of “married women” would take the convention 
outside the competence of the Commission on the 
Status of Women. 

Mrs. Mitra Mitrovic, of Yugoslavia, thought that the 
new draft convention was satisfactory, with the excep- 
tion of article 3, which was not acceptable to the 
Yugoslav delegation, as the alien wife of a Yugoslav 
citizen could not acquire the nationality of her husband 
as a matter of right. 

Mrs. Fomina said that the Soviet delegation could 





not agree to the first United States amendment because 
it considered that the Commission on the Status of 
Women would be exceeding its terms of reference if it 
dealt with the nationality of married persons. 

Miss Elsa Irma Chamarro-Alaman, of Argentina, 
could not accept article 9 in its present form, for it 
provided that disputes should be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for decision. Argentina did 
not recognize the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
reserving the right to choose the mode of settlement 
which it considered appropriate in each case. 

Mrs. Jean Daly, of Australia, said that she could not 
support the first United States amendment since the 
Australian Government considered it would be more ap- 
propriate for the convention to deal only with the na- 
tionality of married women. 

She pointed out that article 3 of the draft was un- 
acceptable because under the Australian Nationality 
and Citizenship Act, nobody had the right to acquire 
Australian nationality; the grant of naturalization lay 
in every case within the discretion of the responsible 
Minister. Australian citizenship was not acquired auto- 
matically by an alien woman who married an Aus- 
tralian citizen. Special provision was, however, made 
for such people: the Minister of Immigration could 
grant them a certificate of naturalization if they could 
prove that they had been resident in Australia for not 
less than one year, whereas the normal period for other 
persons was five years. 

Many countries were in a similar position to that of 
Australia: annex II of the Secretary-General’s pub- 
lication on the nationality of married women showed 
that, of the countries listed, eleven gave the alien wife 
of a national the right to acquire her husband’s na- 
tionality if she so chose and twenty-five the right to 
acquire the husband’s nationality on easier terms than 
other aliens. It was therefore legitimate that provision 
should be made in the convention to meet the position 
of such countries. Indeed, it was necessary if the con- 
vention was to secure the greatest possible number of 
ratifications. For these reasons she proposed a new text 
to replace article 3 of the Cuban draft. 

Miss Majfias pointed out that the draft convention 


Mrs. Jean Daly, Australia, Miss Elsa Irma Chamorro 
Alamdn, Argentina. 
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presented by her delegation had been formulated in the 
light of observations governments had submitted on 
the earlier draft and seemed to be the one on which 
there would be the widest measure of agreement. More- 
over, it Was important that the Commission should not 
exceed its terms of reference and should restrict itself 
to a convention on the nationality of married women. 

She regretted she could not accept the United States 
amendments which would take the questiou back to the 
point where it was at the seventh session. Miss Mafias 
accepted the Australian amendment. 

At Miss Mafias’s suggestion, Mrs. Lorne Sayers, of 
the United Kingdom, agreed that an amendment sub- 
mitted by her delegation should be discussed in “higher 
bodies” of the United Nations. This amendment, Mrs. 
Sayers explained, referred to certain territories for 
whose international relations the United Kingdom was 
responsible but which had their own citizenship laws. 
The United Kingdom had no power to impose any ob- 
ligations of nationality on these territories, she said, and 
the amendment was intended to permit application of 
the convention to these territories if they so desired. 

Two amendments submitted by the U.S.S.R. delegate, 
Mrs. Fomina, were supported by Mrs. Faina Novikova, 
of the Byelorussian S.S.R., and Julian Forys, of Poland. 
The first would permit reservations to any article of the 
Convention, rather than a limited few, and the second 
would require the consent of the parties concerned be- 
fore a dispute could be referred to the International 
Court of Justice for a decision. 

Mrs. Novikova also submitted an amendment to per- 
mit any state, whether a Member of the United Nations 
or not, to sign the convention. 

The Commission considered it preferable, in view of 
the complicated legal problems involved, and in order 
to assure uniformity between various United Nations 
conventions to leave the decision on all the formal 
articles to a higher body and to take a decision only on 
the substantive articles of the convention. The resolution 
containing these provisions was adopted by 15 votes 
for, 1 against and 2 abstentions. It was agreed to trans- 
mit to the Council, as an annex to the Commission’s 
resolution, the texts of articles 4 through 11 contained 
in the Cuban draft together with the various amend- 
ments proposed. 





Equal Pay 


8 nse differentials in pay scales between men and wom- 

en doing the same jobs has long been a thorn in the 
side of people promoting women’s rights. The argument 
in favor of higher pay for men is mainly based on the 
assumption that men are heads of families, with 
the responsibility for their financial support. Usually 
women who work support only themselves or con- 
tribute only a part of their wages to the support of 
others. 

But as women move into jobs where they perform 
the same work as men, the agitation for equal pay in- 
creases, Women contend that customs of support are 
changing, with women often contributing importantly to 
family funds even while performing te duties of house- 
wives. The emancipation of women will come faster 
through improving their financial status than in almost 
any other way. 

The International Labor Organization prepared a 
convention on equal pay, which has been ratified by 
nine countries. In addition, fourteen states of the United 
States and three Canadian provinces have enacted legis- 
lation on equal pay. 

Achieving a situation in which men and women re- 
ceive equal pay for equal work is not merely a matter 
of raising wage scales but also of creating opportunities 
for vocational training. 

Another problem is that women usually do not work 
continuously throughout their lives. They often stop 
when they marry and sometimes start in again after their 
children have grown or other responsibilities require 
their working. A second obstacle is lack of training. 

Mrs. Fomina, of the U.S.S.R., said that her delega- 
tion had always felt that the most constructive approach 
to the problem was to. recommend that states would 
enact the necessary legislation. In countries with no 
legislative provisions on women’s work, the application 
of the principle was limited or entirely nullified by local 
regulations or by the arbitrary actions of employers. 
The first step was to enact the necessary legislation and 
then to ensure that the law was obeyed, a position en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Zofia Dembinska, of Poland, and Mrs. 
Faina Novikova, of the Byelorusian S.S.R. 
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Mrs. Laure Tabet, Lebanon. 
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Miss Laili Roesad, Indonesia, and Mrs. Fortuna A. 
Guéry, Haiti. 

Mrs. Lorne Sayers, of the United Kingdom, gave 
some particulars of the scheme being put into effect in 
the United Kingdom to provide equal pay for men and 
women employed in the non-industrial civil service. 
The purpose of the scheme is to bring salary scales for 
women into line with salary scales for men by increas- 
ing them by equal annual instalments over a period of 
seven years. 

The measures apply only to employees of the non- 
industrial civil service; but committees dealing with the 
status and salaries of teaching staffs, have decided to 
recommend a similar scheme to equalize teachers’ sal- 
aries. It was hoped, Mrs. Sayers said, that the Commit- 
tee’s action would result in an initial increase on May 
1, 1955 and that equality of salaries would be achieved 
by April 1, 1961. 

With regard to the industrial civil service, the United 
Kingdom though it advisable to apply the principle of 
fair play and to continue to pay women in accordance 
with the general practice in the trade concerned. 

The United Kingdom felt tht it should not interfere 
in the private sector, where wages and salaries were 
fixed by negotiations between employers and workers’ 
organizations, but there was every likelihood that the, 
example it had set with regard to its non-industrial civil 
service would be followed. 

Mrs. Agda Rossel, of Sweden, said that a Royal Com- 
mission appointed in 1947 to make recommendations 
on the question of equal pay in the Swedish civil service 
had reported in 1953 that in its view the authorities 
could and should take successive measures to bring 
about complete application of the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. That recommendation was designed to 
correct certain inequities which still obtained, but which 
would in her opinion be removed in the near future, al- 
though the principle of equal pay for equal work had 
been accepted by the civil service in 1925. 

The trade union organizations were attempting to 
reduce the difference in the wages paid at the highest 
and lowest levels in private industry. Government inter- 
ference in wage fixing would not be welcomed in 
Sweden by labor or mangement. If any legislation were 
enacted, it should apply only to State employees. 

Mrs. Marie Héléne Lefaucheux, of France, asserted 
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that the failure of most of its signatories to apply the 
International Labor Convention on equal pay for equal 
work placed the countries which observed its pro- 
visions in a position of obvious disadvantage. 

The General Assembly of the Presidents of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the French Union said at the end 
of 1954 that international competition could not op- 
erate properly or efficiently so long as flagrant inequali- 
ties in production conditions persisted, despite assur- 
ances given in international bodies. 

France was ong of the few countries which had rati- 
fied and implemented the Convention and it was the 
only member of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation to have done so. The result was that 
French employers found themselves at a disadvantage 
owing to the differences between France and most 
other countries in the matter of wage legislation which 
resulted in an increased cost of production. 

France would not contemplate a reversal of the deci- 
sion to introduce the principle of equal pay but the 
country was legitimately concerned about the reluctance 
of other countries to ratify the Convention 

The Secretary-General submitted a report containing 
material obtained from non-governmental organizations 
and other appropriate sources on methods which had 
been found useful in creating a favorable climate of 
public opinion on the need for equal pay for equal 
work. The report included analyses of various cam- 
paigns using educational, legislative and publicity meth- 
ods, carried out by national committees and other or- 
ganizations. 

The Commission adopted a resolution asking non- 
governmental organizations for further information on 
the methods found useful to promote equal pay and 
urging them to continue their efforts to rally public 
opinion behind the principle. 

In another resolution the Commission noted in this 
connection the work of the ILO in the adoption of a 
Convention and recommendations on equal remunera- 
tion. It was noted that the Convention, which came into 
effect on May 23, 1953, had so far been ratified by 
only nine states, even though it was the only interna- 
tional instrument embodying the equal pay principle. 


Mrs. Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux, France 


Miss Uldarica Manas, Cuba, and Miss Pao Swen Tseng, 
China. 


Economic Opportunities 


4 Yat draft resolutions on economic opportunities for 

women, one submitted by the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
the other by Pakistan, were circulated in the Commis- 
sion when discussion began on that item. 

The Byelorussian proposal recommended action by 
states to secure equal economic rights for women in 
all countries, including trust and non-self-governing 
territories. It suggested, among other things, measures 
to grant women equal rights with men regarding em- 
ployment, pay, education, rest and material security in 
case of old age, illness or loss of capacity to work. 

The Pakistan text recommended that governments 
make extensive use of a report on cottage industries 
proposed by the ILo when planning the development of 
handicraft and cottage industries and asked the ILo to 
continue its studies in this field and to inform the Com- 
mission of progress. 

Two reports on this item were presented by the ILo. 
One supplemented earlier reports on part-time employ- 
ment and the other was a report on the employment of 
older women workers. 

Mrs. Ana Figueroa, of the ILO, said that employment 
of older women workers is a difficult problem, full of 
contradictory and paradoxical aspects. She noted that 
the number of older workers had increased in most 
countries in recent years, and that since the life expec- 
tancy of a woman was generally longer than that of a 
man, the population of older women workers would 
exceed that of older men workers in the near future. 

Mrs. Lefaucheux voiced strong opposition to fixing 
a lower retirement age for women than for men. She 
said she had information that the I1Lo had made such a 
suggestion in a recent report and, if so, she thought the 
Commission should take a strong stand on the matter 
and state in a resolution that it opposed a lower retire- 
ment age for women. Mrs. Lefaucheux said that al- 
though the question of older women workers involved 
difficult social problems requiring action on the national 
level, the Commission’s task, she considered, was to see 
that women did not become the victims of discrimi- 
natory measures against older workers. 

Mrs. Faina Novikova, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., in- 
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troducing her delegation’s resolution, emphasized that 
the basic problem was to grant women the same right 
to work as men. If this principle were enforced, she 
said, all other problems would be solved in those coun- 
tries where there is now discrimination against women. 
Women were the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired, depending on the general state of the economy 
in these countries. 

Begum Anwar Ahmed, of Pakistan, introduced a sec- 
ond proposal which expressed hope that in their re- 
quests for technical assistance governments would in- 
clude projects aimed at the establishment of services 
to help women secure equal opportunities with men 
in the labor market. It also urged non-government or- 
ganizations to work for the eradication of all possible 
obstacles in the way of economic emancipation of 
women. 

Mrs. Lorena Hahn, of the United States, suggested 
that the Commission might in the future usefully ex- 
plore employment opportunities for women in specific 
fields. The Secretary-General, she proposed, might re- 
port to the Commission’s next session on the possi- 
bility of studying the occupational outlook for women 
in the field of health and social workers. Considerable 
information for such a study was available from several 
specialized agencies and from governments and non- 
governmental organizations, Mrs. Hahn said. 

Mrs. Dembinska emphasized that the problem of 
older and part-time women workers could not be solved 
unless all women were guaranteed the right to employ- 
ment on equal terms with men. This guarantee could 
only be given by the governments of states concerned 
and the Commission accordingly should address per- 
tinent recommendations to Governments. 

Mrs. Fomina urged the Commission to consider 
measures to prevent an increase in the unemployment 
of women workers, which occurred, she said, when 
women were shifted by their employers from full-time 
to part-time work. The problem, she stressed, was not 
demographic but social and it should be approached 
from that standpoint. 

Mrs. Agda Réssel, of Sweden, took strong exception 
to statements made by representatives of certain non- 
governmental organizations which, she said, implied 


that working mothers cannot be good mothers, “These 
are statements which I resent and refuse to accept,” 
Mrs. Rossel said. It was both unjust and pointless to 
make such a judgment regarding a group of women 
who were the more deserving of the Commission’s sup- 
port because they had to cope simultaneously with their 
duties as mothers and as workers. Working mothers 
should realize that the happiness of their homes de- 
pended not on the amount of time they devoted to their 
families, but on the use they made of that time. The 
Commission and the non-governmental organizations 
should help them to find ways of leading a happy family 
life, taking into account the woman’s role in society as 
well as her role in the home, Mrs. Réssel’s remarks 
were endorsed by Mrs. Lefaucheux, Mrs. Dembinska, 
and by the Chairman as representative of the Domini- 
can Republic. 

The Commission unanimously adopted two resolu- 
tions On economic opportunities for women. 

The first expressed the hope that, in their requests 
for technical assistance, governments would include 
projects aimed at the establishment of services to help 
women secure increased opportunities in the labor 
market. 

The resolution poigted out that women’s participa- 
tion in economic life is often hampered by a lack of 
vocational guidance and training facilities for women, 
including apprenticeship; and by a lack of employment 
service and employment counselling for women. It fur- 
ther urged non-governmental organizations to work for 
the eradication of all possible obstacles in the way of 
economic emancipation of women. 

The second resolution asked the International Labor 
Organization to continue its study of the opportunities 
for women in handicrafts and cottage industries. It ex- 
pressed appreciation of a report of the ILO, and recom- 
mended that governments make extensive use of it 
when planning the development of handicraft and cot- 
tage industries. 

On technical assistance, the United States representa- 
tive, Mrs. Lorena Hahn, submitted two proposals: 
(1) that the Secretary-General should make available 
to the Commission descriptive material on projects 
through which women might benefit, such as home 
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economics, nutrition, education, vocational training 
and community development; (2) that information, 
prepared for the Commission and other United Nations 
bodies, which had a bearing on women’s needs should 
be made available for use in technical assistance 
projects. 

Begum Anwar Ahmed, of Pakistan, noted that her 
country was the first to take advantage of available 
technical assistance programs in relation to the status 
of women. The program is in existence and it works, 
she declared. She urged other members of the Com- 
mission to make use of the program. The six-week visit 
to Pakistan by Mrs. Mary Tenison-Woods, Chief of 
the United Nations Section on the Status of Women, 
to make a survey of the status of women in Pakistan 
was already bearing fruit, she said. 


Family Law 

fe, & Commission had adopted at its eighth session two 

substantive recommendations dealing with matri- 
monial property regimes and with the right of married 
women to work outside the home and had tabled for 
future consideration two draft resolutions on domicile 
and residence of married women and on parental rights 
and duties. This method of work was favored because 
it afforded the Commission time to consider these 
latter proposals for action together with revised and 
more extensive documentation by the Secretariat. — 

General support was expressed for a draft resolution 
submitted by Australia containing a request to the Sec- 
retary-General for annual reports bringing up to date 
information on women’s property rights and their 
status in family law, and for the preparation and early 
publication of a book on “The Legal Status of Mar- 
ried Women.” The information contained in the docu- 
mentation prepared by the Secretary-General would, it 
was felt, be of interest to the public as well as of great 
assistance to the Commission. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

On the status of women in private law the Com- 
mission had for consideration studies made by the Sec- 
retary-General dealing with domicile and residence of 
married women and with parental rights and duties. 
Both reports indicated discrimination against women. 

In the matter of parental rights and duties, a draft 
resolution was jointly submitted by France, Lebanon 
and Yugoslavia. Several members noted a recent legis- 
lative trend toward coguardianship by parents and, in 
case of dissolution of marriage, the assignment of cus- 
tody and guardianship rights in accordance with the 
child’s best interests. Particularly deplored were laws 
by which the father’s relatives rather than the mother 
succeeded to parental rights over the child after the 
father’s death. It was also considered discriminatory 
that the surviving mother, under some laws, could re- 
marry only at the cost of losing custody and guardian- 
ship of the children of her former marriage. Referring 
to some less developed regions in Africa, Mrs. Le- 
faucheux stated that many women declined to enter into 
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regular marriages in order to safeguard their right of 
custody of their children, since under the applicable 
customary laws the mother and maternal relatives had 
practically no rights respecting children born of legal 
marriages. 

By a vote of 15 in favor, 2 against, with 1 absten- 
tion, the Commission recommended that the Economic 
and Social Council recommend that Member states 
take all necessary measures to ensure equality as be- 
tween parents in the exercise of rights and duties with 
respect to their children. 


Many countries still deny a separate domicile to a 
wife, though in practice women in business or profes- 
sions sometimes maintain separate residences. In some 
cases, separate domiciles are permitted with the hus- 
band’s consent. 


In the general debate the legal position of women in 
the family was stressed as important both to the family 
as an institution and to the achievement of other rights 
for women. Equality in the family should be assured 
since it was a prerequisite to the achievement of equal 
employment and political rights. Some representatives 
observed that great differences exist among various 
legal systems which reflect diverse religious as well as 
economic and social backgrounds. In some countries 
various discriminatory features of women’s legal status 
are based on applicable customary, rather than on 
statutory, law and are therefore more difficult to eradi- 
cate. Another situation was observed in countries where 
in fact husband and wife share family rights and re- 
sponsibilities but where some obsolete laws remain in 
force which discriminate against wives and mothers. 
Repeal of such laws would be logical, would remove 
remaining injustices, and would moreover entail no 
appreciable change in contemporary family life. 

Most members considered it the Commission’s duty 
to make positive and specific recommendations on par- 
ticular aspects of private law. Many took the position 
that support of substantive recommendations by mem- 
bers of the Commission ought not to depend on the 
state of the laws in their respective countries. Some 
members stated their support of recommendations not 
in conformity with their domestic law, considering that 
the Commission’s purpose was to provide stimulus and 
direction to legislative improvements. 


In a draft resolution submitted jointly by France and 
Sweden, it was pointed out that a married woman’s 
incapacity to have a legal domicile different from her 
husband’s constitutes a particular hardship in countries 
where domicile determines the jurisdiction of courts in 
matrimonial matters. It was also observed that in many 
countries domicile determines matters of personal 
status generally. 


By a vote of 11 in favor, 2 against and 5 abstentions, 
the Commission recommended that the Council recom- 


mend that Governments take all necessary measures to 
ensure the right of a married woman to an independent 
domicile. 





Educational Opportunities 


Iss IRMA SALAs, of the United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization, reviewed a 
report on educational opportunities for women. The re- 
port was devoted exclusively to access of women to 
secondary education and to a summary of UNESCO ac- 
tivities of 1954 of particular interest to women, It 
stated that, in practice, the facilities available for girls 
to obtain a high school education are in many countries 
still far from equal to those for boys. Miss Salas in- 
formed the Commission that, in accordance with 
UNESCO’s plan of work, the report presented to the next 
session would deal with higher education for women. 
A joint UNESCO-ILO report on vocational education 
would also be presented. 

Several members expressed appreciation of the re- 
port, although there was some criticism, particularly 
with respect to the statistical material presented. Some 
members considered this inadequate in that it failed to 
give comparative figures on total school populations and 
on total population of school age to which the per- 
centage of girl students could be related, and also did 
not cover a sufficient number of countries to allow 
comparisons and generalizations, even on a regional 
basis. Certain members deplored the lack of compara- 
tive figures as between the European and indigenous 
school populations in trust and non-self-governing 
territories. 

Miss Salas reminded the Commission that available 
statistical data on education was generally incomplete 
and not readily comparable as between: countries. More 
complete reports by UNESCO depended on action by 
Member states in improving their statistical data and in 
transmitting annual reports to UNESCO. Miss Salas 
stressed the high priority attached to education for 
women in UNESCO programs of aid to Member states. 


Some members emphasized the fight against illiteracy 
and the necessity for free and compulsory education. 
Possibilities opened to women for skilled work, job 
promotions and higher education were considered im- 
portant incentives to girls to complete their secondary 
education. The advantage of coeducation in ensuring 
substantially equal curricula for girls and boys was 
mentioned as was the need to avoid limiting women’s 
education exclusively to such fields as were, by tradi- 
tion, deemed pecularly suitable for them. 

Several members noted progress in trust and non- 
self-governing territories while others considered the 
situation unsatisfactory. In discussing the language of 
instruction used in the schools of these areas, Mrs. 
Lefaucheux pointed out that at the secondary level it 
was necessary to teach in the language which had come 
to be the official language and the local vernacular was 
usually taken up as one of the modern language sub- 
jects. She considered that it might be preferable even at 
the primary level to teach in the language which was in 
official use rather than in the indigenous language. 
Some members, however, felt that illiteracy could more 


easily be eradicated if children were taught in the lan- 
guage most familiar to them. 


A draft resolution was submitted by Pakistan con- 
cerned with educational opportunities for women in 
areas of low economy. Among other things it called 
for an Economic and Social Council request to UNESCO 
to give special attention to increasing such opportu- 
nities when making allocations for technical asistance. 

Another draft resolution was submitted by Haiti by 
which the Council would suggest to that specialized 
agency the establishment of cultural centres in the un- 
derdeveloped countries in preference to the method of 
selecting isolated units of population. Mrs. Fortuna A. 
Guéry, of Haiti, explained that she considered that such 
centres would be more useful because of their accessi- 
bility to larger groups of population. 

By a vote of 14 to 0, with 3 abstentions, the Com- 
mission adopted a revised text incorporating the Paki- 
stani and Haitian proposals which suggested that 
women in underdeveloped areas should be given in- 
creased educational opportunities through the technical 
assistance programs of the United Nations or UNESCO. 

It invited governments when making their requests 
for technical assistance for underdeveloped areas, to 
give due attention to providing increased educational 
opportunities for women. And it suggested further that 
UNESCO consider the possibility of setting up cultural 
and educational centres in underdeveloped countries to 
enable a greater number of women to take advantage 
of these facilities. 


Apprenticeship 


Mrs. Ana Figueroa stated that the report on access of 
women to apprenticeship, presented to the Commission 
by the International Labor Organization, dealt with the 
whole question of the position of women and girls in 
regard to apprenticeship, since the Governing Body had 
not thought it advisable to confine the study to restric- 
tions preventing women from becoming apprentices in 
certain trades. 

The report was not exhaustive nor could any defi- 
nitive conclusions be drawn from its findings since the 
scientific appraisal of relative positions of men and 
women respecting apprenticeship is not separable from 
a study of other training facilities. The tendency in 
many countries to combine apprenticeship with other 
vocational training schemes had led ILo and UNESCO to 
plan a joint study for presentation to the Commission 
at its tenth session. Accordingly a more thorough con- 
sideration of the question could be undertaken next 
year. 


Participation in United Nations 


O* the question of participation of women in the work 

of the United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies, the Chairman, Miss Bernardino, said that, in re- 
porting the major achievements in women’s rights since 
the eighth session, she had drawn attention to the fact 
that while women had been well represented among the 
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delegations to the ninth session of the General Assem- 
bly, not a single woman had been appointed to a re- 
sponsible post under the Secretary-General’s scheine 
for reorganization of the Secretariat. Miss Bernardino 
was gratified by the presence of the Secretary-General 
on the occasion of the opening of the debate on the 
participation of women in the work of the United Na- 
tions, and expressed the Commission’s appreciation to 
him for the support he had consistently given the Com- 
mission in its work and his numerous reports on vari- 
ous aspects of the status of women throughout the world. 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold reaffirmed the 
views he had expressed in his statement to the Commis- 
sion at its eighth session. There was no discrimination 
against women in the Secretariat, and there would be 
none so long as he continued to bear responsibility for 
the organization and work of the Secretariat. That was 
a matter not only of principle, but of sound practice, 
the effectiveness of which had been borne out by ex- 
perience; women had given excellent service in senior 
and other responsible posts. 


The recent reorganization of the Secretariat had been 
less a matter of appointments to new posts than of 
transfer of officials with long years of service in the 
United Nations to new assignments defined in accord- 
ance with the new plan of work of the Secretariat. In- 
deed, while there might appear to have been many 
appointments on paper, in actual fact the number of 
posts in the Secretariat had been reduced, and the 
freeze on recruitment continued. The posts to which 
new appointments had been made had not been newly 
created; they had always been there and they had al- 
ready had incumbents. 

In the very few cases of appointments to new posts, 
the Secretary-General was restricted by the necessity of 
selecting persons with highly specialized professional 
ability and of respecting the principle of geographical 
distribution. His problem was to find persons with the 
highest professional qualifications in a very specialized 
field from a given geographical area. In this, he was 
forced to rely heavily on the advice of Governments. 
Thus, bound by the Charter requirements and the 
principle of geographical distribution, he would find it 
difficult to add priority for women as a binding consid- 
eration. Moreover, the principle was unsound: it would 
constitute a kind of inverted discrimination. 

Despite those difficulties, the trend was towards the 
assumption by women of more responsible posts, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said. It would be accelerated chiefly by 
the recruitment of more women in national civil serv- 
ices. As the United Nations had to rely for the most 
part on national civil services to supply qualified per- 
sonnel for the Secretariat, the extent to which govern- 
ment services employed women in responsible posts 
would automatically be reflected, in time, in the Secre- 
tariat. Subsequently, one of the most constructive tasks 
of the Commission was to broaden the scope of women’s 
participation in government services in the various 
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countries. While the appointment of more women to 
the Secretariat did not depend absolutely on that 
eventuality, it would result naturally from progress in 
that direction. He hoped that the Commission’s efforts 
would prove successful. 


Mrs. Lefaucheux appreciated the point made by 
the Secretary-General that the Secretariat must logically 
reflect the progress of women in national civil services, 
which were too often slow to promote women to policy- 
making posts. Nevertheless, she felt that the United 
Nations might do well to set an example for the various 
Governments, and for the general public which too 
frequently lost sight of the work of women in various 
parts of the world. 


The Commission voiced its confidence that the Sec- 
retary-General “will take into consideration the ever- 
increasing number of women available for the service 
of the United Nations in senior or policy-making posi- 
tions in its Secretariat.” Members of the Commission 
noted with appreciation the Secretary-General’s re- 
newed personal assurance that there would be no dis- 
crimination against women in the Secretariat under his 
administration. 

As part of its future work program, the Commission 
agreed unanimously to request a preliminary report from 
the Secretary-General on the desirability of studying 
employment opportunities for women in the fields of 
health and social welfare, as well as in professions re- 
cently opened to women, such as engineering and archi- 
tecture. It also asked the Secretary-General for a report 
on technical assistance projects through which the status 
of women has been improved, and for a list of mate- 
rials and pamphlets to be made available to technical 
assistance experts to help in their work to improve the 
status of women. 


Miss Minerva Bernardino, of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, who was reelected unanimously as Chairman of the 
Commission, presided. Begum Anwar Ahmed, of Pak- 
istan, was elected First Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Zofia 
Dembinska, of Poland, Second Vice-Chairman and 
Mrs. Agda R6ssel, of Sweden, Rapporteur. 


The other members of the Commission were: Miss 
Elsa Irma Chamorro Alaman (Argentina), Mrs. Jean 
Daly (Australia), Mrs. Faina Novikova (Byelorussian 
S.S.R.), Miss Pao Swen Tseng (China), Miss Uldarica 
Mafias (Cuba), Madame Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux 
(France), Madame Fortuna A. Guéry (Haiti), Miss 
Laili Roesad (Indonesia), Mrs. Laure Tabet (Leb- 
anon), Mrs. Vera A. Fomina (U.S.S.R.), Mrs. Lorne 
Sayers (United Kingdom), Mrs. Lorena Hahn (United 
States), Mrs. Isabel Sanchez de Urdaneta (Venezuela), 
and Mrs. Mitra Mitrovic (Yugoslavia). 


Representatives of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the World Health Organiza- 
tion attended the session, as did representatives of 
thirty-five non-governmental organizations in consulta- 
tive status with the Economic and Social Council. 





HE eleventh session of the Unit- 

ed Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE ), held in Tokyo from March 
28 to April 7, 1955, ended. with a 
chorus of expressions of praise, ap- 
preciation and goodwill which, I 
believe, bodes well both for the 
future of the region and the con- 
tribution the United Nations can 
make through ECAFE to the well- 
being and economic progress of 
Asia. 

For ECAFE this conference, which 
marked the cylminating point for 
the eighth year of its activities, was 
particularly gratifying. The Commis- 
sion, underlining and expanding pre- 
vious observations, declared in a 
considered statement, which forms 
part of its unanimously adopted re- 
port to the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, that ECAFE has 
“steadily grown in stature and on 
account of its valuable contribution 
to economic development has come 
to occupy a place in the hearts and 
minds of the people in the region.” 

This evaluation of ECAFE’s posi- 
tion in the region and of the worth 
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of its activities came at the conclu- 
sion of a session which, in the words 
of its chairman, Minister of State 
and Director-General of the Eco- 
nomic Council Board of Japan, 
Tatsunosuke Takasaki, has provided 
a unique opportunity for an ex- 
change of information on Asian eco- 
nomic progress and problems and 
giving encouragement to increasing 
efforts towards mutual assistance 
and cooperation. 


Meeting at Historic Moment 


EcAFE’s session in Tokyo met at 
an historic moment when world at- 
tention, more perhaps than ever be- 
fore, had turned on Asia because 
events had shown that the situa- 
tion in Asia was the concern not 
only of the Asians but also of the 
whole world. It was one of the most 
encouraging features of the Tokyo 
conference that its participants, 
Asian and also non-Asian, ap- 
proached the huge task of Asian eco- 
nomic development in a spirit of 
mutual understanding and with an 
earnest desire for international co- 
operation. This came out very clear- 


ly in the many statements in which 
it was emphasized over and over 
again that Asian economic problems 
could be solved only through a co- 
operative endeavor in which the 
efforts of Asian countries were re- 
inforced by the help of the more ad- 
vanced countries. 

The conference, I feel, did even 
more than that: as the delegates 
were speaking about economic con- 
ditions and problems in their coun- 
tries they displayed faith in the 
economic future of this region and 
incidentally also in the importance 
of ECAFE’s activities as a United Na- 
tions contribution to the shaping 
of Asian progress. Asian govern- 
ments are determined to proceed 
with economic development as 
quickly as possible; and they will 
not be deterred by present difficul- 
ties and chronic weaknesses of their 
economies. At the same time, speak- 
ers from the more advanced coun- 
tries made it equally clear that their 
governments considered it as a duty 
and a privilege to assist Asia in its 
development efforts. 
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Political questions came up, of 
course. The problem of China in 
particular has a very immediate and 
direct bearing on the countries of 
this region. There were other issues 
too on which delegates did not al- 
Ways see eye to eye: regional trade 
consultations, ocean freight rates, 
and other questions. However, these 
divergences never marred the prog- 
ress of the proceedings nor did they 
have more than a fleeting effect on 
the spirit of the conference. 

The Commission during its con- 
ference in Tokyo surveyed the work 
carried on by ECAFE in the last 
year. In particular, it considered the 
reports coming out from the Com- 
mission’s subsidiary bodies such as 
committees, subcommittees, work- 
ing parties, which had dealt with 
specific problems of Asian trade and 
finance, industry and transport. At 
the end of its session, the Commis- 
sion went with considerable care 
over ECAFE’s work program, there- 
by giving guidance to the activities 
to be pursued in the coming year. 


Highlight of Session 


The highlight of the conference 
was a review of the economic situa- 
tion of Asia. This was a truly great 
debate. It provided a panoramic 
view of current economies, condi- 
tions in Asian countries, and it 
brought out the most urgent eco- 
nomic problems facing the region. 
One of the important aspects of this 
debate is that it helps Asian govern- 
ments to take stock, to measure its 
achievements, and check its eco- 
nomic policies against what is done 
in other countries of the region. By 
providing a forum for this debate, 
ECAFE makes one of its contribu- 
tions to the promotion of regional 
economic cooperation, helping Asian 
countries to avoid pitfalls of eco- 
nomic isolationism. 

The picture of the Asian economic 
scene that emerged from the debate 
before the Commission was one of 
general progress in agricultural and 
industrial production. There was, 
however, a greater appreciation at 
the Tokyo conference than at pre- 
vious sessions, of the various diffi- 
culties, immediate and_ chronic, 
which are obstructing more rapid 
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economic development. The tenor 
of the debate was that though much 
has been accomplished much more 
still remains to be done. 

The reasons for this dissatisfac- 
tion were only too obvious. Most of 
the countries of the region find 
themselves, as the Commission put 
it, nearly a decade after the war 
with a real income per head of the 
population either lower than before 
the war or barely at prewar levels. 
The pace of advance is still much 
slower than progress made in more 
developed countries. And what is 
more, Asian economic development 
is not speedy enough to enable 
Asian economies to catch up with 
the population growth of about 1.5 
per cent per annum. 

The most immediate difficulty is 
often enough lack of finance caused 
by insufficient national savings and 
still inefficient methods in the mobi- 
lization of available domestic capi- 
tal. The Tokyo conference brought 
out very forcibly, however, the fact 
that shortage of finance, even if 
pressing, may not necessarily be the 
only major obstacle. Difficulties go 
much deeper. They stem to a con- 
siderable extent from the social 
structure of Asian economies re- 
sulting in a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel, an absence and insufficiency 
of technical “know-how” and defi- 
ciency in entrepreneur spirit. The 
Commission therefore laid consider- 
able stress on what was termed the 
“human factor,” including social 
habits of the population. 

India has recently achieved con- 
siderable success in communal de- 
velopment projects, for instance vil- 
lage self-help, and similar programs 
might be carried out in other parts 
of the region. Generally it was felt 
that western methods of mechaniza- 
tion were not always suitable for 
underdeveloped countries because 
mechanization aggravates existing 
problems of underemployment and 
unemployment. 

In another respect too, ECAFE’s 
session in Tokyo acted as a focusing 
point on fundamental problems of 
Asian economic policy. Industrializa- 
tion continues to be considered by 
Asian governments as the quickest 
avenue to economic development, 


but more recently there has been a 
new emphasis on the importance of 
balanced economies. Agricultural 
problems thus came to the fore- 
ground and the importance of im- 
provements in agricultural produc- 
tion were stressed. It was pointed 
out that agricultural surpluses pro- 
vided the essential basis for the 
acquisition of foreign currency to 
purchase essential capital goods. 

The problem of economic de- 
velopment plans and programs oc- 
cupied the session to a very con- 
siderable extent. There is no ques- 
tion in anybody’s mind that eco- 
nomic development is Asia’s top 
priority. As one of the delegates 
said, it is priority No. 1, No. 2 and 
No. 25. However, the Commission 
felt that more elaboration was 
needed on the technique of pro- 
gramming economic development, 
due consideration being given to the 
needs of the countries and their ex- 
periences. In the Commission’s 
opinion, ECAFE has now reached a 
stage when it can proceed to under- 
take an extensive survey and give 
an analytical appraisal of factors 
and problems of economic growth 
and development in the region. One 
of the more important decisions of 
the Commission—at least as far as 
ECAFE’s future work is concerned— 
was the endorsement and support 
given to the newly-established spe- 
cial economic development section 
within the secretariat with certain 
tasks specified by the Commission. 

The Commission also drew atten- 
tion to the possibility of the Secre- 
tariat’s services being used to assist 
governments in the region in 
examining their economic develop- 
ment programs in a regional con- 
text. The Secretariat, if requested, 
could help in providing necessary 
information and preliminary an- 
alyses. The Commission’s report 
mentions in particular the possibil- 
ity of visits to be paid in 1955 and 
1956 by a team of senior staff mem- 
bers of the ECAFE secretariat, headed 
by the executive secretary, to coun- 
tries in the region at the request of 
their governments. 

The purpose of these visits would 
be to render further technical ad- 
visory services, especially in connec- 





tion with the formulation and im- 
plementation of economic develop- 
ment programs. 

The Commission expressed the 
hope that regional economic coop- 
eration and cooperation with other 
countries of the world would be 
strengthened and that ECAFE would 
devote a large part of its resources 
to such activities. At the same time, 
however, the Commission urged 
ECAFE to give due emphasis to 
projects relating to national prob- 
lems, especially those which are 
common to several countries. 


Importance of Foreign Aid 


Asian countries realize only too 
well the importance of foreign aid, 
financial and technical, which is re- 
quired in addition to the basic efforts 
that must be made towards eco- 
nomic development by the Asian 
peoples themselves. This situation is 
very clearly indicated by the follow- 
ing figures which were presented to 
the Tokyo conference, and on the 
whole accepted: the ECAFE Survey 
estimates Asia’s minimum require- 
ments for economic development at 
some $5,000 million a year, as 
against domestic savings of U.S. 
$2,000 million and an annual inflow 
of foreign capital of about $1,000 
million a year at present. The gap 
of $2,000 million would make all 
the difference between the present 
tendency towards economic stagna- 
tion and more rapid economic de- 
velopment. 

It is therefore not surprising that 
the Tokyo conference, as previous 
conferences, brought forth serious 
pleas from Asian delegates for a 
much larger volume of foreign aid. 
At the same time, it was encourag- 
ing to note the cooperative attitude 
of all the non-Asian countries. 
Moreover, cooperation is now forth- 
coming increasingly between Asian 
countries themselves, with assistance 
being provided by the supply of 
technicians, equipment, and training 
facilities especially by Japan and 
India. 

Non-Asian countries can make 
still another important contribution 
to Asian progress in another respect. 
Asia relies to an unhealthily large 
extent on export earnings on a 


limited number of its commodities. 
Since the Korean boom foreign ex- 
change earnings, and consequently 
also budget revenues, have been 
declining while governments were at- 
tempting to maintain, or even to 
increase, their development expendi- 
tures. There is a strong feeling 
among Asian countries that more 
determined measures should be 
taken to ensure greater stability in 
world commodity prices. The con- 
clusion of international commodity 
agreements for wheat and sugar 
were welcomed and it was hoped 
that the recently established Com- 
mission On international commodity 
trade would produce good results. 

In this connection a proposal was 
made for rice-exporting and rice- 
consuming countries to be brought 
together by ECAFE for consultations 
which, if successful, might produce 
long-term plans for the solution of 
the rice problem. Similar negotia- 
tions might be initiated for other im- 
portant Asian export commodities. 


Peaceful Use of 
Atomic Energy 


Among the many issues that came 
up during the Tokyo conference was 
the question of atomic energy for 
industrial and other peaceful uses. 
It was strongly felt that Asian coun- 
tries must watch developments in 
this field with great alertness, for 
atomic energy, if developed, might 
hasten the accomplishment of Asian 
“industrial revolution.” In any case, 
Asian countries are resolved not to 
“miss the bus again.” 

Another question of general in- 
terest for Asian countries was the 
disparity in ocean freight rates and 
also high railway rates in certain 
countries. ECAFE’s secretariat was 
urged to study these problems in 
view of the importance of telecom- 
munications and the backwardness 
of the region in this respect. ECAFE’s 
secretariat was also asked to initiate 
a study on the promotion and im- 
provement of public communica- 
tions svstems for domestic and com- 
mercial purposes and the establish- 
ment of better telecommunication 
facilities for industry. 

The question of intra-regional 
trade cooperation was considered by 


the Commission in response to a 
request made by the Economic and 
Social Council. Various opinions 
were voiced concerning the possi- 
bilities of trade consultations to be 
organized by the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE) and ECAFE 
similar to those taking place from 
time to time under ECE’s auspices. 
Such trade consultations, if agreed 
on, might bring together within the 
framework of the United Nations 
trade experts from countries parti- 
cipating in the work of ECE and 
ECAFE. 

After some informal consultations 
a resolution was moved by India, 
with the support of the United States, 
in which the concept of trade con- 
sultations between interested coun- 
tries on specific problems was en- 
dorsed in principle though it was 
felt that methods and procedure 
should be more fully explored. How- 
ever, the whole matter was referred 
back to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Tokyo conference was also 
memorable because for the first time 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Korea, 
Laos and Vietnam, which until re- 
cently were associate members of 
ECAFE attended as full and equal 
members of the Commission. As on 
previous occasions the question of 
the representation of China was 
brought up by the Soviet delegation 
as well as the question of Vietnam 
and Korea; and for the first time 
Indonesia raised the question of the 
participation of the Netherlands in 
the Commission’s membership. 

This was the largest conference 
ever held by ECAFE in Japan. The 
meetings took place in a new large 
office building owned by one of the 
leading Japanese financial journals. 
In this building, completed only a 
few days before the opening of the 
conference, two floors had been spe- 
cially constructed to accommodate 
international conferences. The meet- 
ing hall, modelled on United Nations 
conference rooms in New York, and 
the adjacent rooms, too, were ex- 
tremely well designed and appointed. 
Excellent and most generous ar- 
rangements were made by the Japa- 
nese Government to ensure the 
smooth working of the conference. 
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A Step Closer to Fulfilment 


Charter for International Finance Corporation Drafted 


HE need to encourage the role 

of private enterprise in advanc- 
ing the world’s less developed econ- 
omies has been a frequent topic of 
study and discussion in the United 
Nations and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. One instrument proposed for 
this purpose is a new agency, to be 
called the International Finance 
Corporation, which would function 
as an affiliate of the Bank. 

That proposal has now come a 
step closer to fulfilment. The charter 
for the corporation is ready for 
consideration by prospective mem- 
ber governments. 

It was drawn up by the Interna- 
tional Bank’s Board of Executive Di- 
rectors in accordance with a request 
from the United Nations General 
Assembly. On April 14, the charter 
was sent to the Bank’s member gov- 
ernments, together with a memo- 
randum explaining its main features. 

The next step is for governments 
desiring to join the new organization 
to take whatever legislative or other 
action may be required to accept 
membership and to subscribe their 
respective shares of the Corporation 
capital. 

The basic aim of the Corporation 
is to further economic development 
by encouraging the growth of pro- 
ductive private enterprise in_ its 
member countries, particularly in the 
less developed areas. 

Membership in the Corporation 
is open to governments which are 
members of the Bank. The Corpora- 
tion is to have an authorized capital 


of $100,000,000, available for sub- 
scription by members in amounts 
proportionate to their subscriptions 
to the Bank’s capital. Subscriptions 
are to be paid in gold or United 
States dollars. The United States 
would be the largest shareholder, 
with a subscription of $35,168,000. 
The United Kingdom would be the 
next largest, with a subscription of 
$14,400,000. 


The Corporation will come into 
being when at least thirty govern- 
ments have subscribed at least $75 
million to its capital. 

The Corporation will invest in 
productive undertakings, in associa- 
tion with private investors and with- 
out government guarantee, in cases 
where sufficient private capital is not 
available on reasonable terms. As 
suitable opportunities for productive 
investment come to its attention, it 
will seek to recruit capital from pri- 
vate sources and, if necessary, to 
find experienced management. In 
general, it will also seek to stimu- 
late, and to help create conditions 
which will stimulate, the flow of 
both domestic and foreign private 
capital into productive enterprises 
in its member countries. 


Methods of Operation 


Investments will be made without 
governmental guarantees. The Cor- 
poration will be authorized to make 
both fixed-interest loans and invest- 
ments of other kinds. It may, for 
instance, buy securities which would 
give it the right to participate in the 
profits of an enterprise, and which, 


when sold by the Corporation, could 
be converted by the purchasers into 
capital stock. The Corporation will 
not, however, have the authority to 
invest in capital stock. Nor will it 
assume responsibility for managing 
the enterprises in which it invests. 

It will have more latitude. in 
financing private enterprise than the 
International Bank has, for the Bank 
may lend to private borrowers only 
with a governmental guarantee — a 
provision which tends to deter both 
private entrepreneurs and govern- 
mental sponsors from seeking loans 
for private projects. Moreover, the 
Bank makes only fixed-interest 
loans, whereas the establishment or 
expansion of a private enterprise 
often requires venture capital. 


The Corporation will be em- 
powered to invest in any kind of 
productive private enterprise, in- 
cluding agricultural, financial and 
commercial undertakings. Its main 
emphasis, however, is likely to be 
on industry. 


Clearing House 


In addition, it will serve as a 
clearing house to bring together in- 
vestment opportunities, private capi- 
tal and experienced management. 


Thus, if an entrepreneur is look- 
ing for capital and for technical skills 
from abroad, this proposed Cor- 
poration would seek to interest in- 
vestors outside the country who 
would be able to provide manage- 
ment experience as well as capital. 
Conversely, if an enterpreneur is 





interested in establishing or expand- 
ing an operation abroad, the Cor- 
poration would seek to recruit do- 
mestic capital and local partners in 
the country of investment. 

In either case, the Corporation 
itself might invest in the enterprise. 
But it would do so only if it con- 
sidered that the private interests 
concerned were contributing a full 
share of the funds required, and that 
the remaining requirements could 
not be met from other private 
sources on reasonable terms. The 
Corporation will supplement, and 
not substitute for, private invest- 
ment. As far as financing is con- 
cerned, it will regard itself as the 
last resort. 

It will seek to revolve its funds 
by selling its investments to private 
investors whenever it can appropri- 
ately do so on satisfactory terms. 
Though authorized to raise addi- 
tional funds by selling its own 
obligations in the market, it is not 
likely to do so in the early years of 
its operations. 

Enterprises in which the Corpora- 
tion invests will not, by reason of 
that investment, have any special 


status under domestic laws and reg- 
ulations. Although the Corporation 
itself will have substantially the 
same privileges and immunities as 


FROM 


the International Bank, its charter 
does not exempt it from applicable 
foreign exchange regulations on the 
transfer of earnings on its invest- 
ments, or repatriation of principal. 
In this respect, the Corporation will 
be in the same position as private 
investors generally. 


Affiliation With Bank 


The Corporation will be affiliated 
with the International Bank in four 
main ways. Membership in the Bank 
will be a prerequisite for member- 
ship in the new institution, Each 
Governor of the Bank who repre- 
sents a government which joins the 
Corporation will become a member 
of the latter’s Board of Governors. 

In addition, the Corporation’s 
Board of Directors will consist of 
Executive Directors of the Bank 
who represent at least one govern- 
ment which joins the Corporation. 
(Of the Bank’s sixteen Executive Di- 
rectors, five are appointed by the 
five largest stockholders—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
China and India. Eleven are elected 
by the remaining members. Thus 
one Executive Director may repre- 
sent a number of member coun- 
tries. ) 

Finally, the President of the Bank, 
who is Chairman of its Executive 





THE BOOBRSHELF 


The Story of the Food and Agriculture Organization 


BU LIBDA lives with his wife and 

children in a village in the Nile 
Delta. Their home is a crude dwelling 
made of clay plastered over a frame- 
work of corn stalks and palm leaves. 
He is one of millions of fellaheen, the 
peasants of Egypt, tillers of the soil. 
Most of his capital and productive 
equipment consists of a female water 
buffalo, or gamoosa, some chickens 
and rabbits, and primitive farm tools. 
His wooden plow, fashioned from a 
tree branch, does not quite scratch 
an acre of land in a day—all the land 
he owns. Corn is the staple food, pro- 
viding three fourths of the family’s 


energy. They cannot afford to keep 
such good food as milk and eggs to 
eat themselves; these are sold to buy 
other necessities. 

Jim Barton, like Abu Libda, is a 
farmer. He has a wife and two chil- 
dren and they live on a 160-acre farm 
in northwest Iowa. Their two-story 
six-room farmhouse was _ inherited 
from Jim’s father. Jim, who was 
trained at an agricultural college, 
raises corn, Oats, hogs, dairy cows and 
chickens. His corn production is so 
completely mechanized that machines 
do everything from planting through 
harvest. His crops’ yields in 1952 were 


Directors, will also be the Chair- 
man of the Corporation’s Board of 
Directors. 

The Corporation will, however, 
be an entity separate and distinct 
from the Bank. The assets of the 
two institutions will be kept entirely 
separate, and the Corporation is 
prohibited from borrowing from the 
Bank. 

In a letter transmitting the Cor- 
poratioh’s charter (i.e., Articles of 
Agreement) to the Bank’s member 
governments, the President of the 
Bank, Eugene R. Black, stated: 
“The Executive Directors have de- 
voted several months to the formula- 
tion of the proposed Articles of 
Agreement and explanatory memo- 
randum and have approved them 
for submission to governments. Al- 
though the Executive Directors’ 
action has not committed govern- 
ments to join the International 
Finance Corporation, the various 
views expressed by governments 
have been carefully considered and 
fully discussed. It is my opinion that 
the proposed Articles of Agreement 
afford a most satisfactory frame- 
work for the establishment and func- 
tioning of the new institution. I 
therefore recommend the proposed 
Articles of Agreement for early and 
favorable consideration. . . .” 


up about 28 per cent over the prewar 
period. He has a refrigerator, vacuum 
cleaner, washing machine, radio. Jim 
Barton has come a long way since 
his father ran the farm. The elder 
Barton had none of these things, nor 
did he have electricity or plumbing. 

Abu Libda and Jim Barton are av- 
erage farmers in their countries. The 





gap between them is wide, but it can 
be narrowed, and much faster than 
the time-gap between Jim and his 
father. This is the hopeful prospect 
suggested by Gove Hambidge in The 
Story of FAO, an account of the de- 
velopment of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. And this is the springboard for 
the FAO story. 


Fao, by helping underdeveloped 
countries to help themselves to a bet- 
ter production and use of thein natural 
resources — their land, forests and 
water resources — is helping to close 
the gaps between the Jim Bartons and 
Abu Libdas all over the world. It is 
endeavoring to make better lives pos- 
sible for all people and particularly 
for the two thirds of the world’s pop- 
ulation who are farmers. 


The Story of FAO appears, appro- 
priately, in the organization’s tenth 
anniversary year. The first conference, 
held in Quebec, in October 1945, grew 
out of a United Nations conference 
on food and agriculture called by 
President Roosevelt at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, in May 1943. 

Actually, the international approach 
to world food problems began some 
years before Hot Springs, during the 
latter days of the League of Nations, 
when war shadows were deepening. 
As the League’s role as a political 
organization waned, a number of 
people got together to centre inter- 
national cooperation around such 
urgent non-political problems as how 
to apply modern agricultural science 
more widely to produce more food, 
how to apply modern nutrition for 
better health, how to build up indus- 
tries and create jobs and raise stand- 
ards of living. This proved to be the 
starting point for FAo — the first of the 
new specialized agencies to be created 
after the war. 


The description of the conception, 
birth, growth and work of FAo rep- 
resents a distillation of the author’s 
personal experiences and travels (he 
’ 18 FAO's North American Regional 
Representative) and, undoubtedly, of 
innumerable documents, field reports 
and studies which have been issued 
since the Hot Springs Conference. 
But, the book is more than a compre- 
hensive history of FAO. It is also an 
interpretive work which considers food 
and nutritional problems, how they 
developed, and what is being done 
about them as well as the world con- 
ditions and influences that led to FAO’s 
formation. 


The development of FAO from an 
organization of forty-two member na- 
tions to its present membership of 
seventy-one governments, has not been 


without setbacks. The proposals of the 
first Director-General, John Boyd Orr, 
and his successor, Norris E. Dodd, for 
the establishment of some kind of 
body to “galvanize expanded produc- 
tion and industrial development” and 
to solve the problem of surpluses, were 
turned down at FAO conferences. This 
did not, however, destroy the basic 
idea. Under the present Director-Gen- 
eral, Dr. Philip V. Cardon, FAo’s 
Committee on Commodity Problems 
has created a Subcommittee on Sur- 
plus Disposals. One of the Commit- 
tee’s aims is to help member nations 
to devise suitable means of surplus 
disposal. 

Early in its development, FAO ac- 
quired valuable experience which was 
to stand it in good stead for later ex- 
pansion of technical assistance. An ex- 
ample is the work done on developing 
a vaccine to combat rinderpest, an 
animal disease which occurs in the 
Far East and some parts of the Near 
East and Africa and which may wipe 
out as much as ninety per cent of the 
cattle in an affected area. “This is 
especially serious,” says Mr. Ham- 
bidge, “because cows and water buffa- 
loes not only provide food but furnish 
the power for farm work throughout 
this region. When a man loses his 
buffalo it is almost as bad as losing his 
right arm, and it may be a long time 
before he can afford to get another 
buffalo, if ever.” During the war, the 
United States and Canada worked 
secretly on an anti-rinderpest vaccine 
in case the Germans or Japanese tried 
to spread the virus in North America. 
It was expensive to produce, but after 
the war FAO helped to develop an im- 
proved vaccine and to bring down the 
cost sufficiently for widespread control 
operations. [In an interview at United 
Nations Headquarters last month, K. 
V. L. Kesteven mentioned as a major 
accomplishment of technical assistance 
missions in the Far East the work be- 
ing done in controlling rinderpest, and 
the hope of eradicating it. He added 
that vaccines which formerly cost a 
dollar a dose are now available at two 
cents a shot, and insure immunity for 
two years. | 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this review to cite Mr. Hambidge’s 
accounts of the many instances in 
which FAO experts — economists, for- 
esters, agronomists, home economists, 
fisheries officers and others — have 
advised on projects which have brought 
substantial benefit to individual coun- 
tries and to vast regions. One regional 
project, however, should be mentioned, 
the author regards it as “one of the 
most successful undertakings by a 
group of countries anywhere.” This is 
the hybrid corn program for Europe, 


which FAO started over seven years 
ago. Says Mr. Hambidge: 


“This program has made steady 
progress and now has a record of 
achievement which includes increasing 
production by the equivalent of 
$24 million worth of corn in 1952 
and $40 million worth in 1953 above 
what it would have been without the 
use of hybrids introduced through the 
program. The $64 million value add- 
ed to the European corn crop in two 
years is more than the total amount 
spent by Fao for all its work since the 
organization came into existence, in- 
cluding both the regular and the ex- 
panded technical assistance programs. 
Yet the hybrid corn development has 
so far hardly started, and during the 
first five years FAO has spent only 
$40,000 on the work. Although the use 
of hybrids practically doubled in 1953, 
as compared with 1952, it still cov- 
ered only 6 per cent of the total corn 
area of the region. As it really gets 
into its stride, hybrid corn should add 
far more to food and feed supplies.” 

How the expansion of technical 
cooperation enlarged the work of FAO 
is dealt with in detail in the latter part 
of the book. Under the broad heading 
“Technical Cooperation,” four chap- 
ters are devoted to FAO projects in the 
Near East and Africa, Far East, Latin 
America and Europe. Each of these 
chapters is further subdivided into 
regional projects and work with in- 
dividual countries. This, together, with 
an appendix containing among other 
things statistical tables which illuminate 
the gap between developed and under- 
developed countries, makes The Story 
of FAO a valuable reference work as 
well as an inspiring account of the 
organization’s achievements. 


The Story of FAO, 303 pp., indexed, 
published by D. van Nostrand 
Co., New York City. Available in 
Great Britain at MacMillan & Co., 
London; in Canada at the D. van 
Nostrand Co. (Canada, Ltd.), 
Toronto. 





The United Nations Story 
For Children 


The United Nations REVIEW has 
been informed that Picture Pageant 
No. I, the United Nations, on which 
the Bookshelf reported in the May 
issue, is available in the United States 
through the St. Martin’s Press, New 
York, for 75¢ (Great Britain, Mac- 
Millan and Co., 3/6d). 





Egypt-Israel (Continued from page 63) 


in dispute, and Council members must agree that 
it was a deliberate and planned military operation. 
As such, it was viewed by his Government with grave 
concern indeed. Except for the restraint of the Egyptian 
Government, an alarming situation might have de- 
veloped in which fighting might have flared up again 
all along the demarcation line. 

The representative of Israel had depicted the action 
as something inevitable and almost natural as a result 
of the conditions along the demarcation line, but the 
United Kingdom did not at all accept that view, nor, 
Sir Pierson thought, would the Council accept it. When 
the Council in 1953 considered the situation on the 
Israel-Jordan frontier after the Qibya incident, he 
recalled, it most clearly rejected the thesis that retalia- 
tory action was justified. 

In this case, although there was no indiscriminate 
killing of civilians, there was a complete disregard of 
the Security Council’s call to Israel to take steps to 
prevent all retaliatory action in the future. Members 
must hope and believe that another expression of view 
by the Council would be heeded this time by those re- 
sponsible for the policy of retaliation. 

The United Kingdom, like all other governments 
represented in the Council, looked forward, he said, 
to the day when the existing armistice regime between 
Israel and its neighbors would be replaced by a perma- 
nent peace, as was foreseen in the armistice agreements 
themselves. The United Kingdom, of course, did not 


at all accept the thesis of the Egyptian Government 
that it was still entitled to exercise belligerent rights. 


“A Final Warning” 

Henri Hoppenot, of France, expressed similar views 
and added that not only was Israel’s action contrary 
to decisions of the Council and provisions of the armis- 
tice agreement, but was contrary “to the principles and 
obligations of international law and morality from 
which no external circumstance permits nations and 
individuals to depart.” 

Although Mr. Eban had represented the attack as 
a legitimate retaliation against the many provocations 
for which he contended Egypt was responsible, Mr. 
Hoppenot continued, “there is no common denomina- 
tor, either in law or in fact, between acts of brigandage, 
pillage or armed attack committed by isolated indi- 
viduals across the demarcation line, even if such acts 
enjoy the tacit complicity of subordinate Egyptian au- 
thorities, and a collective act of reprisal, such as that 
which took place on the night of February 28, which 
was decided upon and ordered at a high level and was 
executed by well-equipped units of the regular army.” 

In the three-power draft resolution, the Council 
would repeat the censure and condemnation it expressed 
on the Qibya events. 

“Again this time, we felt it unnecessary to do more,” 
Mr. Hoppenot stated. “We could not do less.” But he 
regarded it as “a final warning.” 

“We have not been unmoved by the words in which 


Mr. Eban reaffirmed his Government’s peaceful inten- 
tions and its desire to establish relations with its neigh- 
bors on a basis of mutual respect for the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of all parties,” he continued. 
“We are happy to take note of his Government’s under- 
taking, through him, to give full support to any attempt 
at stabilization and pacification. Finally, we agree with 
him that neither the armistice agreement nor the United 
Nations Charter empowers its signatories to invoke and 
to justify an active belligerence toward Israel by land 
and sea.” 


United States Policy 


At the outset of his statement, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of the United States, referred at some length to the 
outline of United States policy set out almost two years 
before by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles on his 
return from a three-week tour of the Middle East and 
South Asia. Reporting to the nation at that time, Mr. 
Dulles had outlined the guiding principles which the 
United States would follow in dealing with “this vast 
area of such great interest and importance to the rest 
of the world.” Among other things, Mr. Dulles had 
pledged United States determination to avoid the rotting 
away spiritually and physically of the many thousands 
of Arab refugees. 

Pointing out that the Arab peoples were afraid that 
the United States would back the new State of Israel 
in aggressive expansion and that, on the other hand, the 
Israelis feared that ultimately the Arabs might try to 
push them into the sea, Mr. Dulles had added that both 
those fears should be laid at rest. Referring to the dec- 
laration of May 25, 1950, by the United States, Britain 
and France, he had stated that should it be found that 
any of the states of the Near East was preparing to 
violate frontiers or armistice lines, those three powers 
would, consistent with their obligations as Members of 
the United Nations, immediately take action both within 
and outside the United Nations to prevent such a viola- 
tion. The Secretary of State had added that it must be 
made clear to all that the United States stood fully be- 
hind that declaration. 

Mr. Lodge continued that Mr. Dulles had also said 
that even leaders in Israel had agreed that United 
States policies should be impartial so as to win the 
respect and regard not only of the Israelis, but also of 
the Arab peoples. Israel, Mr. Dulles had said, should 
become part of the Near East community and cease to 
look upon itself, or be looked upon by others, as alien 
to that community. To achieve it would require con- 
cessions on the part of both sides, but the gains to both 
would far outweigh the concessions required to win 
the gains. 

Recognizing that the parties concerned had the pri- 
mary responsibility of bringing peace to the area, Mr. 
Dulles had stated clearly that the United States would 
not hesitate by every appropriate means to use its in- 
fluence to promote a step-by-step reduction of tension 
in the area and the conclusion of ultimate peace. 

During the two years since, Mr. Lodge pointed out, 
the United States, both inside and outside the United 





Nations, had sought consistently to follow those objec- 
tives, and much progress had been made. 

“We did not attempt to force an unwanted ‘blueprint’ 
for peace on the peoples of the area,” he said. “What 
we did, in close collaboration with other members of 
the Security Council and the United Nations, was to 
lend our assistance to the solution of specific problems 
which jeopardized the present wellbeing and, in fact, 
the happiness and the future of Israelis and Arabs alike.” 


Considerable progress, Mr. Lodge continued, had 
been made in the development of projects for the im- 
provement of living conditions for the refugees, the 
tapping of the water resources of the Jordan Valley to 
develop new land and new industries, and defence ar- 
rangements to which each nation could make its own 
contribution on a sovereign basis of equality. 

“There was good reason to believe,” he added, “that, 
with significant progress already made, the time was 
not too distant when the intermittent fighting that char- 
acterized the situation on the borders of Israel and the 
Arab states would have become a thing of the past.” 

The United States had aot been satisfied so long as 
any disturbances occurred between Israel and its neigh- 
bors, Mr. Lodge continued, but it was encouraged and 
hopeful that patience, understanding and a real desire 
to put an end to hostilities were beginning to prevail. 
However, into this comparatively hopeful situation the 
terrible event at Gaza had broken rudely. 


“No Justification” 

New incidents had occurred since the Gaza attack 
with additional loss of life. As a sponsor of the draft 
resolution, the United States believed that, whatever 
provocation there might have been, there was no justi- 
fication for the Israeli military action at Gaza. Three 
times previously in the Council it had been made clear, 
either in draft resolutions or statements, that Israel’s 
retaliatory actions were inconsistent with its Charter 
obligations. Now a fourth such incident had occurred, 
and the United States believed it was most serious be- 
cause of its obvious premeditation. 

In pausing in the search for a solution to the serious 
problems of the area in order to render a judgment, 
“our desire,” he said, “is to prevent a further deteriora- 
tion in the relations between Egypt and Israel and to 
restore a needed balance of sanity before efforts can 
be hopefully renewed to solve the parties’ outstanding 
problems in a spirit of justice and compassion. Such a 
judgment cannot honestly be looked upon as either 
punitive or ill-willed, but as a necessary step in restor- 
ing perspective.” 

The representative of Belgium, Joseph Nisot, and the 
representative of Iran, Nasrollah Entezam, spoke in 
support of the draft resolution. The latter pointed out, 
however, that it did not entirely satisfy his delegation, 
which could have wished that the Council would go 
further and recommend effective measures to punish 
the aggressor and to prevent the recurrence of such acts 
as that at Gaza. 

Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, regretted that, 
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since these meetings of the Council had commenced, 
there had been a shooting in the Negev of peaceful 
Israelis by persons for whose action the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment could scarcely escape responsibility. 

As for the Gaza incident, he quoted Mr. Eban’s 
charge against Egypt that a campaign of hostility had 
been organized in Gaza between the summer of 1954 
and the end of February 1955 and then referred to 
General Burns’ report that there were almost three 
times as many fatal casualties on the night of February 
28 as there had been on both sides during the previous 
four months. 


As for the implication by Mr. Eban that the Gaza 
attack was the inevitable result of Egyptian provoca- 
tion, Sir Leslie considered that this obscured the fact 
that the February 28 incident was a military operation, 
which could have occurred only as a result of a delib- 
erate decision on the part of the Israeli authorities con- 
trolling the military units concerned and therefore was 
not inevitable. 

The Council surely could not accept or condone 
Israel’s apparent position that military retaliation was 
a justifiable policy. 

Likewise, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, said he could 
find no alternative to the terms of the draft resolution, 
although he realized that the condemnation of a sov- 
ereign state by the Security Council was a serious matter. 

He was glad that the proposal stated in unmistakable 
terms the conviction that no progress toward the return 
of permanent peace in Palestine could be made unless 
the parties complied strictly with their obligations under 
the general armistice agreement. In every one of the’ - 
many debates on the Palestine question, his delegation 
had expressed the hope that the armistice agreement 
might be developed into a peace settlement. An attack 
of the kind carried out at Gaza could not be expected 
to promote such a solution. 

Arkady A. Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R., agreed with 
other members that the Council must censure Israel’s 
action and take appropriate steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of such incidents. Support for the resolution was 
also expressed by Cyro de Freitas-Valle, of Brazil, and 
Dr. Victor A. Belainde, of Peru, and the draft resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, 11-0. 


Egypt's Comment 


Mr. Loutfi commented that it was regrettable that the 
Council had not thought fit to take into account all the 
requests and suggestions he had made. However, it 
had condemned Israel for the brutal aggression, and 
that just condemnation reflected the censure of Israel 
by world public opinion because of the warlike acts 
which it constantly committed in violation of the armis- 
tice agreements, the Council resolutions and the Charter. 

Egypt hoped that that condemnation—which it con- 
sidered insufficient—would give the responsible leader- 
of Israel food for thought and would move them to 
put an end to those warlike acts. 

Mr. Loutfi emphasized that Egypt had committed 
no deliberate violation of the armistice agreement. 





The Decision on the Demarcation Line Tensions 


A’ its meeting on March 30, the Council took up 
the second draft resolution jointly sponsored by 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
This took note of those sections of the report by the 
Chief of Staff dealing with general conditions on the 
demarcation line and causes of the existing tension. 


Under this draft resolution, the Council would re- 
quest the Chief of Staff to continue his consultations 
with the two Governments with a view to introducing 
practical measures for preserving security in the area 
within the framework of the Egyptian-Israeli armistice 
agreement. 

Noting that the Chief of Staff had already made a 
certain concrete proposal to that effect, it would then 
call on the two Governments to cooperate with him on 
those proposals, bearing in mind that, in his opinion, 
infiltration could be reduced to an occasional nuisance 
if an agreement were effected between the parties on 
the lines he had proposed. The Council would further 
request the Chief of Staff to keep the Council informed 
of the progress of his discussions. 


To Prevent Acts of Violence 


Opening the debate, Sir Pierson Dixon said that it 
was the clear duty of the Governments of both Egypt 
and Israel to take effective steps to prevent acts of 
violence along the demarcation line even when com- 
mitted by irresponsible individuals, and that this was 
the aim of the joint draft resolution. 

Sir Pierson said that he was in disagreement with 
the picture which Mr. Eban had drawn of conditions 
along the demarcation line. He recalled that General 
Burns had described the situation before February 28 
as one of “comparative tranquillity.” However, the 
Council hardly needed the latest tragic incident'— at 
Patish — to convince it that conditions on the border 
of the Gaza Strip were a matter of real concern and 
that infiltration, only too often accompanied by vio- 
lence, had gravely contributed to the insecurity. He 
could well understand that the families and villages in 
the area must be living in a constant state of anxiety 
and apprehension. 

Although nothing could excuse the resort to planned 
violence represented by the Gaza attack, all concerned 
should help to insure that there was no temptation to 
commit such acts, he added. All must try to remove 
the causes of the tension. 

Until peace was established between Israel and its 
neighbors, all must be constantly concerned to insure 
that the armistice regime was strictly observed and 
brought with it the greatest benefits possible under such 
an interim arrangement. 

“Indeed, as time goes by,” he observed, “we are sure- 
ly entitled to expect that conditions will progressively 
improve, and that is why my Government learned with 


particular interest of the proposals which the Chief of 
Staff made to the Israel and Egyptian Governments last 
November. If, as I understand, the demarcation line is 
in many places marked only with a plowed furrow, and 
no contact exists between the authorities on either side, 
there is clearly wide scope for practical arrangements 
to improve the position.” 


Sharing General Burns’ conviction that infiltration 
could be reduced to an occasional nuisance, Sir Pier- 
son commented that the ultimate objective, of course, 
must be the complete elimination of illegalities on the 
border. He hoped that neither Israel nor Egypt would 
reject the Chief of Staff’s helping hand or would fail to 
cooperate with him to the utmost in trying to work out 
methods for making the armistice system work better. 
He also emphasized that both parties should use the 
greatest restraint in their language and in announce- 
ments of their policy. 


Mr. Hoppenot pointed out that a listing of the com- 
plaints lodged with the Mixed Armistice Commission 
between November 1, 1954, and February 24, 1955, 
showed that a major responsibility rested on Egypt, so 
far as the number of incidents was concerned which 
maintained a permanent state of insecurity in the area, 
and that Egypt also bore a lesser responsibility, though 
greater than that of Israel, for the incidents which were 
sufficiently serious and flagrant to result in condemna- 
tion by the Commission and which still further in- 
creased the existing tension. 


Since February 28, thirteen further infiltrations had 
been reported to the Commission, in addition to one 
on March 24 which the Commission described as a 
brutal and murderous act of aggression. The circum- 
stances in which that attack took place, the number 
of victims and the fact that its perpetrators had to go 
armed about twelve and a half miles inside Israel’s 
territory to commit the murders, accounted for the 
emotion which it had aroused in Israel and for its con- 
demnation by all men of good faith. 


“While isolated cases of infiltration by marauders or 
crop thieves cannot be completely prevented,” he 
stated, “it does seem that more active and closer super- 
vision and more vigorous repression would prevent 
armed attacks and the laying of mines, which would 
seem to show that the perpetrators had forbidden arms 
and devices in their possession, which it should be 
possible to detect. Moreover, nothing should be done 
that is likely to excite the people and promote in them 
a bellicose frame of mind toward their neighbors. 


“Certain statements from Cairo, threats against the 
very existence of Israel, the repeated affirmation that 
a state of war exists between Israel and its neighbors, 
can but add to the uneasiness and nervousness of the 
populations concerned and encourage them to regard 
such statements as justification for individual illegal 





acts. To the extent that they tend to maintain tension on 
both sides of the demarcation line and are contrary to 
the letter and the spirit of the Security Council’s deci- 
sions, the Council can but profoundly deplore all state- 
ments of this kind and express the hope, through its 
members, that nothing will be said at Cairo or elsewhere 
that will tend to prevent the relaxation of tension.” 

Individual acts of retaliation which initiated chain 
reactions of incidents, said Mr. Hoppenot, could not be 
placed on the same footing as collective acts of or- 
ganized reprisal, such as the Gaza action, already con- 
demned. The Council was not required to consider 
incidents for which individuals were solely responsi- 
ble, for they were a matter for the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, but the state of tension created by those 
incidents which led to still more incidents was a matter 
of grave concern. It was the right and duty of the 
Council to seek ways of putting an end to it. That was 
the purpose of the three-power draft resolution. 

Although he felt that the Council should not express 
an opinion regarding the measures proposed by Gen- 
eral Burns, Mr. Hoppenot considered them reasonable 
and constructive. 

Regarding the paragraph of the draft resolution re- 


ferring to the opinion of the Chief of Staff that infiltra-_ 


tion could be reduced to an occasional nuisance, Mr. 
Hoppenot remarked that this did not mean that the 
Council should accept the existence of a certain amount 
of infiltration provided it constituted only an occasional 
nuisance. It was the Council’s desire, of course, that 
all acts of infiltration in violation of the armistice 
agreement should be completely stopped. 

It would be a first step toward the reestablishment 
of security and later of peace in that area if as a result 
of the measures proposed by General Burns and 
adopted by both parties the number and seriousness of 
the acts of infiltration could be so reduced as to cease 
to be in themselves an element of tension between the 
two peoples. 


United States Support 


The draft resolution, stated Mr. Lodge, represented 
an earnest desire on the part of the three sponsors and, 
they believed, on the part of the majority of the Coun- 
cil to give every possible encouragement and assistance 
in preventing the recurrence of the unfortunate events 
which had so alarmed the members. 

“We believe,” he said, “that the machinery exists in 
the Truce Supervision Organization under the author- 
ity of the Security Council to reduce border incidents 
to a manageable minimum, provided that the parties 
with whom ultimate responsibility lies make an earnest 
endeavor to use this machinery to the full.” 

After what had happened in the last few weeks, he 
continued, any further reluctance on the part of either 
of the parties to give the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion an honest chance to prevent further disorders 
would call into question their whole attitude toward 
the problems of border security. 

“We do not believe that the Truce Supervision Or- 


ganization has been given a fair chance to prove that 
the troubles which have occurred in the past can be 
prevented,” he added. “The parties have not, in our 
opinion, always shown their readiness to take all 
necessary measures and to cooperate fully with the 
Chief of Staff and the military observers. The time has 
come when they must make a far greater effort.” 

It seemed, Mr. Lodge continued, that such an op- 
portunity existed in the pr@posals which the Chief of 
Staff had already made and that that should be the 
first order of business in the area when the Council’s 
debate had concluded. Thus, it was the purpose of the 
draft resolution to give full supprt to General Burns’ 
recommendations. Agreement along those lines would 
have the effect, he thought, of producing orderly, dis- 
ciplined cooperation in preventing further incidents, 
and such cooperation should produce a sense of se- 
curity on both sides, prevent such tragedies as the Gaza 
attack, and put the problem of infiltration into proper 
perspective. 

The sponsors hoped that no time would be lost in 
working out those proposals, so they might be put into 
effect immediately, and in consulting further on addi- 
tional practical measures. 


“Primary” or “‘Sole’’ Responsibility 


A. R. Perry, of New Zealand, expressed the view that 
the Council’s condemnation of Israel for the Gaza 
attack did not imply that the tension in that area was 
exclusively Israel’s responsibility. While the question 
whether governments could be held responsible for 
acts of infiltration by individuals had been appealed to 
the Special Committee and had not yet been decided 
by that body, he thought that, from a practical point 
of view and quite apart from the question of legal 
responsibility for acts already committed, “primary” 
responsibility for preventing infiltration, particularly 
acts of violence, rested with the party from whose terri- 
tory the infiltrators operated. He did not, however, 
mean “sole” responsibility, as the Israeli authorities 
had contended. 

Since the infiltrators were armed with high explosives 
and military weapons, there was a special responsibility 
on Egypt to take the necessary measures to ensure that 
no arms or explosives were in the hands of unstable 
elements. On the other hand, as General Burns had 
pointed out, there were vast numbers of poverty- 
stricken refugees in the Gaza Strip whose former 
homes were now in Israeli territory, and effective 
measures against infiltration required the cooperation 
of both parties. 

Mr. Perry hoped that there would be no further 
delay in the conclusion of the area commanders’ agree- 
ment proposed by General Burns. His delegation also 
endorsed the recommendation that Egypt should strictly 
apply its laws against infiltration, and it welcomed Mr. 
Loutfi’s assurances in this respect. Further measures, 
however, were obviously necessary. His delegation felt 
that the institution of intensive patrolling by joint forces 
would in this case provide the most effective means of 





preventing infiltration. New Zealand also would be 
prepared to support any increase in the observer 
strength of the Truce Supervision Organization which 
the Chief of Staff might consider desirable. What was 
needed above all, Mr. Perry considered, was a real 
effort by both sides to cooperate. 

“A permanent solution,” he said, “would require a 
revision of fundamental attitudes: abandonment, on 
the one hand, of a policy of retaliation whose results 
the Council has unanimously condemned, and abandon- 
ment, on the other hand, of policies based on the rights 
of an active belligerent, which, as the Council declared 
in 1951, neither party can reasonably assert, It does, 
however, also require the restoration of law and order, 
of peace and quiet, in the border areas.” 


Other Support for Draft Resolution 


Also supporting the draft resolution, Dr. Tsiang 
considered that the vast majority of the border in- 
cidents could be classified into two categories: one, 
in the nature of feuds — cases of revenge, to get even 
with the other side; and, two, a larger number of bor- 
der conflicts consisting really of nothing more than 
trespassing or thievery committed across the demarca- 
tion line. Thus he felt that the problem was both more 
helpful, because the border violations had no political 
or national objective, and at the same time almost 
hopeless, because the problem was sociological, in the 
nature of the passions and the economic necessities of 
the people. 

The world would gain, he thought, if both Govern- 
ments would announce these incidents as they really 
were, “that somebody stole a cow and some pipes, in- 
stead of magnifying them into some act of aggression 
or a breach of the peace, or a design to violate the 
territorial integrity of a country or some deeply-laid 
plot against the political independence of anybody.” 

Four representatives, those of Belgium, Brazil, Peru 
and Turkey, had expressed their views on the draft reso- 
lution dealing with general conditions on the demarca- 
tion line at the time of their statements the previous 
day, on March 29, in connection with the Gaza draft 
resolution. All had supported both proposals. 

Cyro de Freitas-Valle, of Brazil, believed that what 
was particularly bad in that unhappy region, and per- 
haps worse than the infiltrators and marauders, was the 
lack of determination on both sides to make an effort 
to work together and thereby to improve the situation. 
If it were feasible, the Council should order both Israel 
and Egypt to cooperate with each other, but since it 
could not do that, a new appeal was being made to both 
Governments to assist General Burns in his mission. 

Mr. Sobolev stated that his delegation approved the 
proposal for the Chief of Staff to continue his consulta- 
tions with the governments concerned with a view to 
adopting all necessary measures for the preservation of 
security in the area of the demarcation line. It was the 
Soviet delegation’s understanding that the important 
considerations he had put forward regarding the policy 
of forming military blocs and fomenting hostility in 


the Middle East (see page 94) would be taken into 
account in those consultations. The Soviet delegation 
would support the draft resolution, considering that it 
was basically acceptable to Egypt and Israel. 


Israel’s Position 


Mr. Eban emphasized that the elimination of the 
tensions on the frontier between Israel and Egypt was 
for the people of Israel both an ideal and a dictate of 
elementary self-interest. This was especially so for the 
section of the population confronting the Gaza Strip, 
engaged in the most vital of Israel’s national objectives. 

Mr. Eban suggested that there were two main fac- 
tors in the tension, one deriving from a general political 
international situation and the other based on more 
immediate local conditions. The general hostility com- 
municated itself inevitably to that area across which 
the two peoples confronted each other with their 
closely settled populations. In that sense, the frontier 
tensions were not an independent subject in themselves, 
but were derivatives or symptoms of a general state 
of international tension. The Council should, he sub- 
mitted, never become so specialized in its considera- 
tion of the local situations as to lose sight of the fact 
that it was dealing with the symptom of a general 
regional and international crisis. 

But in addition to the general factors in the tension, 
Mr. Eban continued, there were immediate local causes 
which were referred to in the draft resolution. In its 
first paragraph, that text invited the Council to take 
note of those sections of the report of the Chief of Staff 
dealing with the general conditions on the demarcation 
line and the causes of the tension. The causes as shown 
in the report, Mr. Eban asserted, included at their 
centre the question of the unauthorized crossing of the 
demarcation line from Egyptian territory into Israel. 

He emphasized that any unauthorized crossing of the 
demarcation line by anybody and for any purpose was 
a violation of the armistice agreement — not just a 
nuisance, not just a local inconvenience, but a funda- 
mental breach of the only system of law and security 
which Egypt and Israel held in common. 

According to Israel’s records and knowledge, there 
had been 1,006 unauthorized crossings from Egyptian 
territory into Israel between August 1954 and the end 
of February 1955, many of which had been accom- 
panied by acts of violence. The issue on which Israel 
based its warnings of the effect of this infiltration was 
the persistent toll of human life and, to a lesser extent, 
of property which resulted from this purposeful, con- 
stant and mounting tide of illegal crossings of the 
demarcation line. 

The Government of Egypt clearly did not recognize 
its responsibility in this matter, Mr. Eban continued. 
In fact, the objective of Mr. Loutfi’s statement appeared 
to dismiss the importance and the gravity of the in- 
filtrations, to underestimate their purport and their 
psychological and political effect. 

Not all the crossings of the line were of the non- 
military or non-governmental character ascribed to 
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them by the representative of Egypt, for there were 
several which resulted from shooting across the 
demarcation line by Egyptian armed forces. That, said 
Mr. Eban, was a relatively new development in the 
Gaza area where, until a few months ago, nearly all of 
the Israeli complaints against Egypt were confined to 
the illegal crossings by civilians. Thus many of the 
violations were military in character. 


Mr. Eban reiterated a previous statement that, 
despite Egypt's territorial claim, Israel had no inten- 
tion of renouncing its inheritance or patrimony in the 
Negev. In addition to all the local conditions, the very 
proclamation of such a claim was certain to increase 
the tension. 


Criticism of Draft Resolution 


As for the joint three-power draft resolution, Mr. 
Eban felt that it was not sufficiently incisive or strong 
in its expression of concern. He discerned the beginning 
of a collective international understanding of the gravity 
of the problem of marauding and incursion and of the 
necessity to find measures for its more effective pre- 
vention — a comprehension that this was not a mere 
local inconvenience, but a primary source of regional 
and international tension — but the draft resolution, 
he felt, was in somber contrast to the vigor and clarity 
of language with which members had expressed them- 
selves on the Gaza incident. 


Whatever the cause, Israel considered that the draft 
resolution underestimated rather than accurately re- 
flected the gravity and the intensity of the indignation, 
nervousness, restlessness and sometimes anguish created 
by the torrent of incursions with their intermittently 
fatal effects. Mr. Eban thought that it should say openly 
and directly that unauthorized crossings of the demarca- 
tion line were illegal and should condemn them. The 
Council could not possibly wish to give its approval to 
violations of the armistice provided they took place 
only occasionally. He welcomed the interpretation by 
the sponsors that there was no intention to identify the 
Council with anything but a complete and uncondi- 
tional opposition to illegal infiltration, but he thought 
that it would have been far more satisfactory if that 
concept had been directly embodied in the text. 


Furthermore, he believed the draft resolution did 
not sufficiently criticize Egyptian incursions. While it 
sometimes approached the brink of doing so, there was 
only a hint of such criticism. He pointed out that the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had not refrained from 
accusing or offending the sensitivities, and he regretted 
that nothing of the indignation and moral resistance 
which the Commission’s resolutions had expressed had 
found its place into the text. 


Another reservation was that the proposal did not 
establish the frontier tensions in the Gaza area within 
their total political context. The Council would have 
been well advised, he thought, to advocate to the parties 
the acceptance of the code of conduct of relationships 
based on pacific settlement and mutual respect for 


political and territorial integrity, the necessity for which 
Israel had affirmed in questions directed to the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt. 


The Council might have recalled to the parties their 
obligations to settle their disputes by peaceful means 
and to abstain from the use or threat of force against 
the political independence or territorial integrity of any 
state. While the value of the mere abstract affirmation 
of principles sometimes was questioned, the point here, 
he said, was that it would be fatal for an impression to 
be created that the international community regarded 
Egyptian-Israeli relations as coming within a lesser orbit 
of obligations than those which should apply to the 
relations of all Members of the United Nations. 


Mr. Eban stated that the Government of Israel 
would give its full cooperation to any processes of con- 
sultation which had the elimination of the causes of 
tension in view. Among the most substantive of the 
recommendations made by the Chief of Staff was the 
proposal to establish a barrier and a recognizable de- 
marcation along the demarcation line between Israel 
and Egypt. That course Israel had supported and ad- 
vocated for some time. It therefore regretted that Egypt, 
while not objecting to Israel’s carrying out the process, 
did not wish to cooperate with Israel in a joint effort. 


He thought the Chief of Staff was aware also of 
Israel’s positive attitude to the plan for concluding an 
area commanders’ agreement along the lines of the 
agreement concluded in other areas. 


As for the legal problem of. governmental respon- 
sibility for individual infiltration, Mr. Eban pointed out 
that judgments had been adopted in the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission, under several succeeding chairmen, 
in favor of ascribing to the governments concerned the 
responsibilities for all unauthorized crossings, whether 
individual or collective, civilian or military. Similarly, 
there was a firmly established and final jurisprudence 
to the same effect in the Israel-Syria and Israel-Jordan 
Mixed Armistice Commissions. He felt there was much 
wisdom in strengthening and not weakening the already 
strong jurisprudence in favor of governmental respon- 
sibility for all incursions, whether military or civilian. 


Mr. Eban said that he would not press for any 
amendment of the draft resolution and in fact had with- 
drawn four amendments which he had submitted. 


However, he said that, should the hopes which had 
been expressed for an improved situation not mate- 
rialize, and especially should the current cycle of intensi- 
fied attacks, minings, sabotage activities and penetra- 
tions into Israel territory continue, then his delegation 
would certainly reserve its right to seize the Council 
of an appropriate item and to secure both a specific 
definition and condemnation of the incursions. 


Egypt's Views 


Mr. Loutfi also commented on the draft resolution. 
Regarding the proposals made by General Burns, he 
said, the Egyptian delegation to the Mixed Armistice 





Commission had made known its views as long ago as 
January 1955, while it was not until March 12 that the 
Israeli representative replied to the Chief of Staff. The 
Egyptian delegation had given and would continue to 
give favorable consideration to any proposals likely to 
preserve security in the area. In that connection, it 
had proposed in 1952 that joint patrols should be set 
up along the demarcation line. 

Because, as General Burns had pointed out, the 
absence of a neutral eyewitness observer in the im- 
mediate vicinity and the contradictory evidence col- 
lected from the two sides rarely permitted responsibility 
for the first shot to be assessed in any incident, Egypt 
had made further proposals. On May 31, 1954, it had 
asked that United Nations observers should patrol the 
demarcation line close to the Egyptian positions during 
the day to determine who was responsible for such 
exchanges of fire and which side had fired first. Similar- 
ly, on February 22, 1955, it had asked that United 
Nations observers should patrol the demarcation line 
on the Egyptian side during the day, for it felt that the 
Commission’s system of holding both sides responsible 
could not prevent exchanges of fire. The Egyptian armed 
forces had never been the first to fire in these exchanges, 
he said. 


Mr. Loutfi also declared that the question of the 
Bedouins of the Azzazma tribe had to be settled to 
preserve security in that area within the framework of 
the armistice agreement. The Israelis, he said, had 
driven them from the Negev by a large-scale military 
operation, and the Mixed Armistice Commission and 
the Special Committee had condemned that act and 
asked that the Bedouins be repatriated. The six or 
seven thousand of them had not been repatriated, and 
that violation by the Israelis was not likely to preserve 
security where the situation had been aggravated by 
the Israeli aggression at Gaza. 


Mr. Loutfi repeated what Egypt had done to prevent 
infiltration and said that it would do its utmost to co- 
operate with General Burns to reduce it to an oc- 
casional nuisance. 


He noted that the draft resolution merely referred 
to the existence of infiltration and did not establish 
responsibility. As several representatives had pointed 
out, the question of responsibility was still to be decided 
by the Special Committee, of which General Burns was 
Chairman, and he wished that Mr. Eban had not raised 
the question. 


Touching on other matters he had dealt with before, 
Mr. Loutfi referred to the “bloody acts of aggression” 
by Israel at Qibya, Nahhalin and Gaza and asked if it 
would not have been wiser to give effect to the United 
Nations resolutions on refugees calling for the return of 
the Arabs driven from their homes and the payment of 
compensation to those who did not wish to return and 
to give effect to the resolution on the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

Mr. Eban had referred to “the recent outrage in 
Patish” which the Armistice Commission had decided 
was a flagrant violation by Egypt of the armistice agree- 
ment. Mr. Loutfi said his delegation regretted that in- 
cident just as it deplored other incidents in connection 
with which Egypt had complained against Israel to the 
Commission. He stated that it had by no means been 
established that the two armed individuals believed to 
have committed the Patish crime came from the Gaza 
area. Egypt had appealed to the Special Committee on 
a question of principle: whether the’ Chairman of the 
Commission could blame Egypt for this incident if it 
was not established that the criminals came from the 
Gaza area, from Egyptian-controlled territory, and that 
they crossed the demarcation line. Thus, he asserted, 
the decision of the Commission was not yet final. Egypt, 
he reiterated, would continue to apply the armistice 
agreement. 


Unanimously Adopted 


After the joint draft resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Council, the President, Mr. Sarper, ex- 
pressed thanks to General Burns and his colleague, 
Henri Vigier, adviser on armistice agreements, and 
wished General Burns continued success. The debate 
and the decisions reached, he said, had shown thé con- 
fidence and support of the Council which the Chief of 
Staff enjayed in his efforts to fulfil his difficult task. 
Noting that it was natural and perhaps inevitable that 
both the Egyptian and Israeli representatives should 
have gone over much controversial ground, he declared 
that the resolution adopted looked forward toward the 
future and was aimed at easing the situation. 

“As President,” he concluded, “I should like to ex- 
press my fervent hope that the parties will receive the 
resolution in the spirit in which it was adopted, that 
they will consider again with the greatest of care the 
proposals that the Chief of Staff has made to them, 
and that they will in all ways cooperate fully with Gen- 
eral Burns in his endeavors.” 


A New Complaint and its Disposition 


HAT decision was taken on March 30. The Council, 
freedom was not long to be free of the necessity 
to discuss the situation between Egypt and Israel. 

On April 4, by letter, Mr. Eban submitted a-new 
complaint for consideration by the Council at an urgent 
meeting. This concerned “repeated attacks by Egyptian 
regular and irregular armed forces and by armed 


marauders from Egyptian-controlled territory against 
Israel armed forces and civilian lives and property in 
Israel, to the danger of the peace and security of the 
area and in violation of the general armistice agree- 
ment and the resolutions of the Security Council.” 

The complaint referred especially to (1) “the armed 
assault at Patish on March 24”; (2) “repeated attacks 





by mining and gunfire on Israel army units patrolling 
the Israel-Egyptian border at the Gaza Strip, between 
March 26 and April 3”; and (3) “the attack on an 
Israel army patrol and on the village of Nahal Oz on 
April 3.” 

Since the Patish incident, which Mr. Eban said had 
been condemned by the Mixed Armistice Commission 
as “a brutal and murderous act of aggression,” another 
fifteen incidents of a particularly serious nature had 
occurred on the border between Israel and the Egyptian- 
controlled Gaza Strip. Most of these, his letter con- 
tinued, had the character of well-planned attacks on 
mobile Israeli patrols by means of land mines laid in 
Israel territory, followed by fire from fixed Egyptian 
army positions. Two such attacks had been subsequently 
condemned in strong terms by the Armistice Commis- 
sion, a fact which, however, Mr. Eban said, had no 
effect whatever on the Egyptian authorities. He listed 
the fifteen incidents and said that they were being laid 
before the Councif by Israel in an effort “to seek relief 
from the intolerable situation created by this continued 
and purposeful Egyptian aggression against Israel.” 

On April 5, Mr. Loutfi, in turn, brought to the 
attention of the Council an incident of two days earlier 
in which, he said, after an Israeli attack against an 
Egyptian military outpost, there was an exchange of 
fire lasting for about two hours, and an emergency 
meeting of the Armistice Commission was requested by 
Egypt. Such a meeting was scheduled for April 6, the 
day the Council itself met to take up Israel’s new com- 
plaint. At this Council meeting, Mr. Sobolev presided 
as President for the month of April. 


“Most Intensely Dangerous Period” 


Mr. Eban told the Council that the two resolu- 
tions recently adopted by the Council were receiving 
his Government’s careful and earnest study. The ten 
days between March 24 and April 3, he said, had been 
“a period of the most provocative and dangerous char- 
acter, perhaps one of the most intensely dangerous 
periods since the armistice was signed.” Continuance 
of the grave situation, he feared, would prejudice inter- 
national peace and security in the region. 

The intensive campaign of hostility which seemed to 
have increased since the Council last met had been 
marked by three types of violation—armed marauding 
across the demarcation line, mining of Israel’s roads 
and transportation, and attacks which had become in- 
creasingly frequent by Egyptian forces on Israeli patrols 
whenever they came within Egyptian view. 

Whereas infiltration from Egyptian-controlled terri- 
tory had been diagnosed by General Burns as one of 
the main causes of the recent tension, the emphasis had 
now shifted to overt acts of violence by Egyptian armed 
forces themselves. And it could hardly be doubted that 
the units engaged in the harassment of Israel had been 
reinforced and that Egyptian armed units were acting 
under a policy designed to maintain the tension and to 
bring it to an explosive point. 

Israel believed that the Council had precisely the 


same responsibility for acting against a constant process 
of hostility as it had to examine any single act of hostil- 
ity. It would be disastrous, he remarked, if the Middle 
East were to receive a reaction which might be inter- 
preted as signifying that the Council regarded an ag- 
gregate of violations as of little account, provided that 
in no single violation there was a dramatic toll of death 
casualties. Yet that was the impression which had clear- 
ly been drawn in Egypt from the Council’s recent dis- 
cussions, and the apprehension that that might be the 
Council’s attitude was widespread in Israel. 

Summarizing his reasons for. believing that there was 
a sufficiently grave case for Council concern and action, 
he said that the tension in the northern Negev was run- 
ning very high, with brooding suspense overhanging 
the scene every day and especially every night; the 
frequency of the Egyptian violations was unusually 
high; since the Council obviously was in favor of seek- 
ing remedy by peaceful action rather than by direct re- 
sponse, that doctrine was now in crucial test, for the 
only way of preventing the further rise of tension was 
by prevailing on the Egyptian Government to stop the 
incursions, penetrations, minelayings, assaults and 
bombardments of villages; the Egyptian Government 
did not take the matter very seriously, and therefore 
the importance of a clear statement by the Council in 
incisive terms could not be overemphasized. 


Decisions Still Pending 


Mr. Loutfi replied that nearly all the incidents which 
the Israeli delegation wished to discuss were on the 
agenda of the Mixed Armistice Commission or of the 
Special Committee and, generally speaking, related to 
frontier incidents, most of which took place before the 
adoption of the Council’s March 29 and 30 resolutions. 
How could the Council take decisions or examine facts 
in connection with questions still under consideration 
by the Commission or Special Committee, he asked. It 
was regrettable that, once again, Israel had chosen the 
Council for the dissemination of its propaganda. Egypt, 
too, might easily have submitted a number of similar 
complaints to the Council, but it saw no point in wast- 
ing the Council’s time by bringing before it questions 
which were within the competence of the Armistice 
Commission. 

Actually, Mr. Loutfi said, several of these alleged 
Egyptian attacks had been the subject of complaints by 
Egypt itself to the Commission. Moreover, most of the 
complaints related to exchanges of fire, and he had al- 
ready informed the Council that Egypt had requested 
that United Nations observers should patrol the 
demarcation line to determine who was responsible for 
such exchanges and which side fired first. 

As for the April 3 attack on the village of Nahal Oz, 
this, he said, was in fact an act of war perpetrated 
by Israel. Egypt had complained to the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission, and a United Nations observer had 
gone at once to the spot, where he came under fire, 
but was not hit. The Israelis had used vehicles and 
heavy mortars in that area, contrary to annex III of 





the armistice agreement, which was a further proof, he 
contended, of Israel’s aggressive intentions. 

Mr. Eban commented that the substantive difference 
and distinction between what he and Mr. Loutfi had 
said was that the latter’s charges relating to events since 
March 1 had not been supported on one single oc- 
casion by the Armistice Commission, whereas what he 
himself had told the Council on the subject of tensions 
had been supported on six occasions by the Commis- 
sion in its resolutions. 

Sir Pierson Dixon deplored the further bloodshed 
which had taken place since the Council last met, but 
pointed out that, on the evidence now before the Coun- 
cil, there was an almost complete discrepancy as to 
who was responsible for the incidents. Both Israel and 
Egypt, however, had complained to the Commission 
regarding the Nahal Oz incident, and the Commission’s 
findings would undoubtedly throw light on it. He 
therefore proposed that the Council should adjourn 
until those findings were available. 

He addressed “a most earnest appeal to the Govern- 
ments of Egypt and Israel for the greatest vigilance 
and the utmost restraint so that this short interval in 
our work will not be marred on either side by renewed 
acts of aggression.” Such acts, he added, could only 
further inflame passions and render still more difficult 
the task entrusted to General Burns. The Council then 
adjourned. 


New Development 


Before it met again on April 19, General Burns had 


reported on the incidents between Israel and Egypt 
since the Gaza incident of Februaary 28. The Egyptian 
delegation, he said, had lodged forty-nine complaints 
with the Commission, and the Israeli delegation thirty- 
five. Emphasizing again the state of tension prevailing 
along the demarcation line, he said that the most impor- 
tant factor contributing to the increased tension was 
the mining of tracks used by Israeli vehicles, a new 
development which might well be retaliatory action by 
certain elements as a result of the Gaza incident. 

The most serious incident since Gaza was certainly 
that of April 3. On the Egyptian side, two soldiers 
were killed and a captain and four soldiers were 
wounded. On the Israeli side, out of a patrol consisting 
of an officer and fifteen soldiers, two of the soldiers 
were killed, two seriously wounded, and ten others 
wounded. 

The two delegations had submitted complaints and 
moved resolutions which were adopted by majority 
vote, the chairman of the Commission having voted 
for both. Each side was found to have violated the 
armistice agreement. The Chairman, explaining his 
vote at the end of the emergency meeting, said that in 
his opinion the words used in the Egyptian resolution 
did not imply that the Israelis had fired first at the 
Egyptian outpost. He felt, too, that the violations by 
Israel were technical violations, 

He regretted the useless loss of lives and called on 
both parties to enforce strict discipline or. their troops 


stationed in that sensitive spot. The Chief of Staff later 
associated himself with the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion in his regret for lives lost, as well as in his other 
comments and reservations on the two resolutions. 

General Burns then stated: “In my view, a majority 
of the incidents . . . are due to emotional tension fol- 
lowing the action at Gaza on February 28. Israel 
patrols which have been mined or fired upon follow a 
round, close to and paralleling the demarcation line, 
which they have patrolled for several years but which 
makes them extremely vulnerable, It would appear 
that the actions for which Egypt has been condemned 
may be due to unofficial retaliations by military or 
civilian personnel in the Gaza area and in some cases 
to the hasty opening of fire against what was believed 
to be a threat of attack. In any case, if the situation is 
not to continue to deteriorate, such actions must be 
repressed by Egypt, and, on the other hand, Israel 
forces must avoid any provocation or action which 
might legitimately cause Egyptian forward troops to 
fear attack. 


Efforts to Improve Situation 


“On April 7 I addressed an urgent request to both 
parties in this sense. On April 11 and 13, I interviewed 
the responsible senior Israel and Egyptian military au- 
thorities in regard to the steps to be taken to improve 
the situation in the Gaza area, as recommended in my 
report to the Security Council. In my view, the most 
urgent of these is to institute joint patrols. Egypt is 
prepared in principle to set these up; I have not yet 
received the final reply from the Israel authorities. 

“Both sides are prepared to meet with a view to 
effecting a local commanders’ arrangement, toward 
which considerable preliminary work has been done. 

“Both sides have assured me verbally that only dis- 
ciplined regular military and police forces are being 
employed in an area extending one kilometre on either 
side of the demarcation line. 

“The Israel authorities look with favor on the erec- 
tion of an obstacle to help prevent infiltration. The 
Egyptian authorities see difficulties in this proposal, 
but are prepared to consider ways and means of carry- 
ing it out. Both sides point out that it would be diffi- 
cult for them to create such an extensive obstacle un- 
less assisted by the supply of materials from outside 
sources. 

“On the request of the Egyptian representative to the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, additions! United Na- 
tions observers are being posted in positions on the 
Egyptian side of the demarcation line where they will 
be better able to determine which side is guilty of firing 
first or crossing the demarcation line. 

“Pending agreement on the measure suggested above 
or other effective measures desired by both parties, it 
is necessary that both parties make the commanders of 
their troops in the area responsible for preventing any 
initiation of hostile acts, provocations or any other 
actions which might lead to a clash which the Govern- 
ments of both sides have declared they desire to avoid.” 





In a letter to the President of the Council on April 
11, Mr. Eban said that the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion had substantially upheld the Israeli complaint on 
the Nahal Oz incident, so that his report to the Council 
on April 6 had been “fully vindicated.” There had been 
further Egyptian violations, he said, and the tension 
caused by the Egyptian assaults was mounting and the 
armistice was gravely threatened. Therefore he re- 
quested that consideration by the Council of the Israeli 
complaint on its agenda of April 6 be resumed with the 
utmost urgency. 


Egypt's Response to Proposals 


Meanwhile, on April 18, Mr. Loutfi informed the 
President of the Council of a letter sent to General 
Burns by the Acting Director of the Egyptian Depart- 
ment of Palestine Affairs two days earlier regarding 
a meeting between General Burns and Major-General 
Ahmed Salem on April 13 at Gaza. The letter informed 
General Burns that the Egyptian military authorities 
agreed to set up joint patrols along the demarcation 
line as he had proposed. In conformity with General 
Burns’ desire, Egypt requested that the institution of 
such patrols be put into effect immediately! to avoid any 
further incidents. With a view to maintaining stability 
and eliminating any cause of friction, Egypt suggested 
that paragraph 2 of article IV and paragraph 3 of 
article VI of the armistice agreement be fully imple- 
mented. These concerned military positions to be 
maintained at the time of the agreement and the main- 


taining of certain existing Israeli outposts and the 
evacuation of others. 


The Egyptian military authorities were prepared to 
consider ways and means of erecting a barbed wire 
fence along certain positions of the demarcation line 
and would soon begin to construct such a fence where 
they considered it essential within Egyptian-controlled 
territory. 

Egypt expressed thanks for the posting of additional 
United Nations observers in positions on the Egyptian 
side of the line. Furthermore, on his arrival there, 
Colonel Salah Gohar would be ready to discuss with 
General Burns the arrangements for preventing in- 
cidents in the Gaza area. 


The Council Again Meets 


The meeting of the Council on April 19 began with 
further lengthy statements by Mr. Loutfi and Mr. Eban. 
The former submitted that Israel had persisted in its 
attitude since the Gaza incident, despite the Council’s 
condemnation of it and despite world public opinion. 
The result, he said, had been to aggravate the tension 
on the demarcation line. 

In the last week, since United Nations observers had 
been posted to Egyptian positions, he said, the situation 
had greatly improved, and Israel had committed no 
new aggression. 

Regarding the laying of mines on Israel roads and 
tracks, he contended that mines could be laid by civilians 


who could also manufacture them. Thus, the acts com- 
plained of could be committed by persons having no 
connection with the military authorities and, in any 
case, not belonging to the Egyptian army. In fact, al- 
though decisions of the Armistice Commission had 
found that trained men had crossed the demarcation 
line from Egyptian-controlled territory, they never 
stated that such groups belonged to the Egyptian army 
or had any connection with the Egyptian authorities. 
Thus, it had by no means been established, as Israel 
alleged, that the acts were committed by military units 
or other elements under the Egyptian military com- 
mand. On the other hand, Mr. Loutfi asserted, Israel 
did not seem to have grasped the scope and repercus- 
sions of the Gaza incident, which, in fact, was the 
source of all the incidents in the Gaza region. 


Mr. Eban, in turn, argued that a preponderance of 
Egyptian responsibility had emerged, both in the quan- 
tity and in the character of the incidents discussed in 
General Burns’ most recent report. It included, he said, 
no proof or even implication that, during the period 
under review, Israeli forces had opened fire except in 
battles forced upon them by Egyptian assault. 


As for the Nahal Oz incident, Mr. Eban observed 
that, under the armistice agreement as now interpreted, 
it was a violation to shoot across the demarcation line, 
even in self-defence. The Commission had solemnly 
ruled that Israel did violate the armistice, but by being 
the victim of an unprovoked assault which it resisted. 
The Chairman, in his reservation, had repudiated any 
implication that Israel had fired first, and there was no 
statement that he wished to be relieved of any implica- 
tion that Egypt fired first. Thus, there was an unquali- 
fied denunciation of Egypt. 


There was only one incident in this period, he sub- 
mitted, in which there was any question whatever of 
Israel’s having opened fire other than in the sequel or 
context of an Egyptian attack. In any clash between a 
vulnerable patrol and a strongly-entrenched fixed posi- 
tion, the normal presumption of prior Egyptian respon- 
sibility was very strong. 


“Israel forces when attacked will, of course, do every- 
thing reasonably necessary for their survival and self- 
defence,” he asserted. “They cannot be asked to lay 
down their lives for ‘technicalities.’ To respond to ag- 
gressive attacks is not merely a right, but a duty.” , 


Mr. Eban stated that the policy of mining Israel’s 
frontier roads was not a recent development attributable 
to anything which happened on February 28, but had 
been going on for months and might well have been 
intensified by a new feeling of impunity resulting from 
the lack of any specific international criticism. That was 
why Israel feared that, if no such criticism was heard, 
the danger of a new crop of such incidents was very 
great. 


The suggestion in the Chief of Staff's report that the 
Egyptian actions might be due to unofficial retaliation 
by military or civilian personnel worried Israel, for it 
had always been accepted in the past that action by 





military personnel directly engaged official responsibility. 
He wondered if there was any new jurisprudence under 
which action by military forces might ever be described 
or extenuated as “unofficial.” 

Israel now came before the Council solemnly re- 
questing that a Council decision be adopted, precisely 
and accurately reflecting the contents and conclusions 
of the Chief of Staff’s report. Israel asked the Council 
to condemn the incessant mining of Israel’s roads, 
which General Burns described as the major cause con- 
tributing to increased tension. It asked the Council to 
condemn assaults on Israel patrols and incursions such 
as that at Patish. 

Israel was anxious and hopeful that the Council 
would practice an absolutely-balanced impartiality. It 
hoped that the position had not been reached where it 
was virtually impossible for Israel to secure a just 
verdict by resolution, whether against major violations 
of international maritime law or against sustained viola- 
tions of the armistice agreement over a long period. 
Only if it could be shown that the Council felt adequate 
concern at the ten certified unprovoked assaults, not 
one of which had any defensive purpose, could Israel 
turn its full heart and mind to the urgent task of pacify- 
ing that frontier by every available effective means of 
cooperation and consultation. 


Views of Members 


The first speaker among representatives of Council 
members was David M. Key, of the United States, who 
said that his Government fully concurred in General 
Burns’ conclusion that the majority of incidents set 
forth in his report might well be due to emotional ten- 
sion which followed the action at Gaza. He also agreed 
with the Chief of Staff’s declaration that both sides must 
avoid any movements and activities which might reason- 
ably cause forward troops to fear attack. 

The United States was not condoning the incidents 
since Gaza which demonstrated a lack of vigilance by 
local and governmental authorities, which had to be 
corrected. The United States completely shared and 
supported General Burns’ view that, if the situation on 
the border was not to deteriorate further, actions which 
the Chief of Staff had said might be due to unofficial 
retaliation had to be repressed by Egypt. 

“The Governments of Egypt and Israel,” he said, 
“must assume full responsibility for any failure on the 
part of those whom they charge with local enforcement 
to carry out their duties. The Governments of Egypt 
and Israel must realize that consideration and action 
in this Council will, of itself, neither remedy the present 
difficulties between them nor bring about the permanent 
peace in the Palestine area which they are bound to 
seek under the terms of their general armistice agree- 
ment.” 

The United States welcomed the encouraging indica- 
tions of progress in the Chief of Staff’s discussions with 
the two parties and the absence of incidents in the last 
few days. The United States was ready to aid in any 
possible way. 


Mr. Hoppenot considered that no further positive 
action by the Council was called for. Observing that 
both infiltration and mine-laying were matters for which 
the Egyptian authorities were directly responsible, he 
said that the Council could not ignore their seriousness 
and, if they continued, it would have to condemn them 
formally. 

Sir Pierson Dixon also noted that there seemed to be 
a decided improvement along the demarcation line. it 
was Clearly the responsibility of the Government admin- 
istering the Gaza Strip to take effective measures to put 
a stop to the mine-laying activities. He added that the 
whole principle of retaliation was wrong and had al- 
ready been clearly condemned by the Council. 

He was glad that progress was being made on all four 
of the concrete proposals for preserving security in the 
area. It would have been helpful, he thought, to hear 
the latest news of Israel’s response to those proposals, 
but he could not for a moment believe that full coop- 
eration would not be forthcoming from Israel. 

Mr. Nisot considered that, while the preventive func- 
tions of the Commission should not be underestimated, 
it was regrettable that it had not made greater use of 
its powers of mediation. He believed that it was in the 
power of the parties to remedy the existing situation, so 
far as the frontier incidents were concerned, and to do 
so without in any way prejudicing their respective posi- 
tions of principle. d 

Mr. Perry, of New Zealand, also called for both 
parties, as a necessary first step, promptly to carry out 
General Burns’ recommendation that local commanders 
be made responsible for preventing hostile and provoca- 
tive acts. No action by the Council could provide a sub- 
stitute for the active cooperation of the parties with the 
Chief of Staff in his efforts to improve the armistice 
machinery. 

Recent events, stated Mr. Sobolev, had shown that 
neither of the parties had yet taken the necessary steps 
for strict compliance with the Council’s resolutions of 
March 29 and 30. Those resolutions, he believed, con- 
stituted a sound enough basis for the settlement of the 
frontier disputes and for the prevention of frontier in- 
cidents. 


No New Action 


Speaking as President of the Council, he said that he 
understood from the comments of the members that it 
was the consensus “that at present there is no need for 
any new action by the Council on the question under 
discussion, inasmuch as the facts brought to the Coun- 
cil’s notice and the possible measures to avert frontier 
incidents in the area of the demarcation line between 
Egypt and Israel are fully covered in the Security Coun- 
cil’s March resolutions.” 

He believed he was expressing the general view in 
appealing to both sides to do everything in their power 
to give full effect to those resolutions and in urging 
them to cooperate sincerely with each other. This, he 
was certain, would help to improve the general situa- 
tion in the demarcation line area. 





The Question of ‘Blocs’ in the Near and Middle East 


URING his comments on March 29, Mr. Sobolev 

put forward the contention that the tension pre- 
vailing in the Gaza region was a result of the policy 
of certain states in the Near and Middle East, which 
he said was directed not toward the strengthening of 
peace and friendly relations among the governments in 
that region, but toward the establishment of military 
blocs. This, he observed, obviously could not fail to 
create a threat, not only to the national independence 
of the countries in the region, but also to their security. 


“The policy of crude pressure and interference in 
the internal affairs of some Near Eastern countries, 
which is being conducted by certain states with a view 
to forcing the Near Eastern countries to join the mili- 
tary blocs which are being established,” he declared, 
“is leading to the aggravation of international tension 
and creating a serious threat to the national inde- 
pendence of certain countries in the region. This policy 
has and can have nothing in common with the desire to 
promote the strengthening of peace and good-neigh- 
borly relations among the countries of the region.” 


These remarks induced replies from other members. 
Mr. Sarper, for instance, noting the “singular and dis- 
cordant note” struck by Mr. Sobolev in an otherwise 
unanimous expression of view on the part of the Coun- 
cil members regarding the Gaza incident, declared: 
“The only reason for the existence of the present ten- 
sion today, not only in the Middle East but in the 
entire world, is the very extensive bloc formed by the 
Soviet Union in pursuance of its aims for domination.” 

Mr. Sobolev’s “propaganda maneuver” against so- 
called military blocs, he said, was aimed at the dis- 
integration of the common security front erected by 
the free nations as a vital necessity for preserving their 
very existence and for strengthening peace and security 
by discouraging aggression. Those efforts against the 
formation of such a front of peace and security in the 
Middle East were a clear indication that they had an 
interest in thwarting the establishment of peace and 
stability in that region. 

To this Mr. Sobolev replied that the peaceful nature 
of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union was well- 
known and required no further explanation. The Soviet 
Union, he said, did not join aggressive blocs and did 
not organize them. When he spoke of the organization 
of aggressive military blocs in the Near and Middle 
East, he did not name the states which participated, 
but he had in mind, he said, the organization of such 
blocs as the Turkish-Iragi or the Turkish-Pakistani 
blocs. These, Mr. Sobolev added, were not designed 
for defence or for the maintenance of security in the 
region, but were subsidiary and supplementary organs 
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of the aggressive Atlantic bloc and, as such, fully sup- 
ported and carried out the Atlantic bloc’s aggressive 
policy. 

In response, Mr. Sarper remarked that Mr. Sobolev’s 
“stale propaganda maneuver” about the so-called “ag- 
gressive North Atlantic bloc” was known to everybody. 
Thus, that part of Mr. Sobolev’s statement could be 
compared with his statement about the Iraqi-Turkish 
and Pakistani-Turkish agreements. 


“No Aggressive Capability” 


Mr. Lodge also interjected that it was crystal clear 
to the world that those agreements, as well as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, had no aggressive intent 
whatever—in fact, that they had no aggressive capa- 
bility. 

“They were called into existence,” he added, “entirely 
because of the desire which has been manifested by 
the communists time after time to gobble up everything 
in sight. That is why we have them; they have been 
created as a reaction, as a response to communist ac- 
tion, and I am sure that the respresentative of the 
Soviet Union knows that just as well as I do. 

“He does not seriously think that the states that are 
members of any of these organizations are going to 
invade the Soviet Union; he is merely giving voice to 
the communist mythology. I think that it is about time 
they revised their mythology and got it down to earth 
and in line with the facts.” 

While considering the topic quite irrelevant to the 
matter under discussion, Sir Pierson Dixon added his 
comment that the agreements had been freely con- 
cluded between nations of the free world and were of 
great value to the free world. ; 

Again, at the meeting on March 30, Mr. Sobolev, 
while stating that the Council should study all the 
causes of the tension in the Gaza area in a thoroughly 
objective and unbiased manner, said that it should not 
overlook the considerations already put forward that 
one of the principal causes was the policy of forging 
military blocs pursued by certain states in the Near 
East. 

Such a policy, he observed, led to serious complica- 
tions. For instance, pressure on a number of countries 
in that area which did not wish to be drawn into 
aggressive military blocs had assumed such propor- 
tions as to constitute a direct threat to peace in the 
area. Members should be aware from press reports, he 
said, that Turkish armed forces had been recently con- 
centrated in strength at the Syrian-Turkish border, in 
direct connection with Turkey’s attempts to force Syria 
to become a party to the Turkish-Iraqi treaty. 





Members, he said, also must be aware of the Syrian 
Government’s official communique on March 23 that, 
despite its constantly and clearly-expressed desire to 
maintain normal relations with Turkey, it had received 
from that country two sharply-worded notes which 
completely disregarded Syria’s natural right, as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign state, to pursue a policy in 
accordance with its national interests. Clearly, Mr. So- 
bolev commented, Turkey could not exert such pres- 
sure on the Arab countries if it was not encouraged 
and supported by certain powers, 

It was the Soviet Union’s conviction, he added, that 
renunciation of the policy of forming military blocs 
and fomenting hostilities between the countries in that 
area was a primary condition for reducing tension in 
the Middle East. 


Eastern, Western Agreements Compared 


Remarking that this was the third time that Mr. 
Sobolev had brought up this “completely irrelevant” 
question, Mr. Sarper replied by making what he termed 
“a few comparisons.” First, he said, the allegations 
concerning the so-called pressure exerted by Turkey 
on Syria were mere distortions of the truth. 

“Intervention in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries is a dangerous but non-contagious disease with 
which the Soviet Union—not Turkey’s—foreign policy 
is stricken,” he remarked. 

The military agreement between the Soviet Union 
and the communist Chinese regime had as a result the 
most detestable communist Chinese aggression in Korea 
and Indochina, he continued, and the aggression in 
Korea cost hundreds of thousands of lives and was 


committed with Chinese as cannon fodder and Russian 
arms and material as the implements of aggression. 

On the other side, however, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization had been and was still the only 
major deterrent to a major war. The defence of the 
Middle East would, exactly like NATO, further the cause 
of peace. That, said Mr. Sarper, was the difference be- 
tween the agreements entered into by the U.S.S.R. and 
those subscribed to by the Western powers and by 
Turkey. 

As on previous occasions, Mr. Lodge reiterated that 
it was common knowledge that there was no aggressive 
element whatever involved in Turkish participation in 
agreements with either Iraq or Pakistan. 

Sir Pierson Dixon remarked that, unfortunately, 
there had been for years and still were plenty of real 
causes for the tensions surrounding the Palestine ques- 
tion. And it was to these, fortunately, that the real 
attention of the Council had been directed during this 
debate. 

Mr. Hoppenot, too, found it difficult to view the 
Gaza incident as a manifestation, a consequence or an 
episode of the cold war, just as he found it difficult to 
believe that there was any connection whatever between 
the tension that had existed for years in the Middle 
East and diplomatic activity in recent months, 

Mr. Sobolev, in turn, contended that the matters 
which Mr. Sarper had raised were quite irrelevant. But 
he could understand why the Turkish representative 
had taken the position he did on the question of aggres- 
sion in Korea, since Turkey had participated in that 
aggression. Mr. Sarper’s statement, he said, was no 
refutation of the facts which he himself had stated. 





Liechtenstein v. Guatemala (Continued from page 66) 


especially for the case as provided for by Article 31 (3) 
of the Statute of the Court. 

Among the points made in the dissenting opinions, 
Judge Klaestad said that the naturalization was valid 
because it was granted by the proper legal authority, 
the Reigning Prince of Liechtenstein. Since it was 
valid, it was difficult to see on what legal basis Liechten- 
stein could be debarred from affording diplomatic pro- 
tection to one of its nationals who was a permanent 
resident of the country. 


In any event, Judge Klaestad said, the case should 
have been adjourned because the judgment did not de- 
cide whether Nottebohm’s naturalization was valid. The 
judgment severed diplomatic protection from the ques- 
tion of nationality and restricted the right of protection. 
This solution was never invoked by Guatemala nor dis- 


cussed by Liechtenstein. Liechtenstein has had no 
occasion to define its attitude and prove its eventual 
contentions. 

Judge Read found the naturalization valid; and even 
if Mr. Nottebohm’s motive in acquiring it had been the 
protection of his property in the event of Guatemalan 
belligerency, this, Judge Read said, could not be re- 
garded as preventing the existence of the right of diplo- 
matic protection. Judge Guggenheim laid emphasis on 
the “rule of international law that nationality should 
not be disassociated from diplomatic protection where 
the protected person has only one nationality” and 
argued that this rule should not be changed retroactively 
sixteen years after Nottebohm acquired Liechtenstein 
nationality. 
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CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND STATUTE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. 3%” x 
4%", 96 pp. Price: paperbound— 
10¢, 9d., Sw. fr. 0.40; deluxe—S0¢, 
3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


GUIDE TO THE CHARTER OF THE 
UNITED Nations. 48 pp. United Na- 
tions Sales No. 1955.1.2. Price: 
25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


The story of how the Charter came 
to be written and a commentary on 
its text. 


Basic Facts ABOUT THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS. 44 pp. United Nations Sales 
No. 1955.1.6. 


An outline of the structure and 
functions of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
Clothbound. 1946-1947, United Na- 
tions Sales No. 1947.11.18, 991 pp., 
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Each $12.50, £4.10.0 Sw. fr. 
50.00. 


A series of annual volumes giving a 
detailed record of the activities of the 
United Nations, the International 
Court of Justice and the specialized 
agencies. The first volume, in addi- 
tion to the annual review, gives the 
history of the conversations and con- 
ferences which preceded the signing 
of the Charter at the San Francisco 
Conference. It also contains the texts 
of the charters, constitutions and arti- 
cles of agreement which brought the 
specialized agencies into being. 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NAtTIONs. 433 
pp. United Nations Sales No. 1953. 
1.7. Price: $1.50, 11/-, Sw. fr. 6.00. 


A compact reference guide to the 
structure and work of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies 
through 1952. 


EssENTIAL Facts ABOUT THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. 349 pp. Price: 25¢, 
1/-, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


A detailed description of the con- 
stitution, organization and functions 
of the League of Nations. Includes the 
full text of the Covenant. 


THe Leacue HANps Over. Sales No. 
Ser.L.O.N.P. 1946.1. Price: 50¢, 2/-, 
Sw. fr. 2.00. 


An account of the last session of the 
League of Nations Assembly, April 
8-18, 1946, with extracts of speeches. 
Included is a review of the transfer 
of the League’s functions, activities 
and property to the United Nations, 
and a brief discussion of the problems 
of international organization. 


REPORT BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE PREPARATORY COMMIS- 
SION OF THE UNITED Nations. ]44 
pp. Doc. PC/EX/113/Rev.1. Price: 
$1.00, 4/-, Sw. fr. 4.00. 


The Executive Committee, com- 
posed of representatives from four- 
teen nations, met in London for nine 
weeks, starting August 16, 1945. This 
report, resulting from that session, sets 
forth recommendations and proposals 
to the Preparatory Commission re- 
garding the functioning of the organs 
of the United Nations. 


REPORT OF THE PREPARATORY COM- 
MISSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
182 pp. Doc. PC/20. Price: $1.00, 
4/-, Sw. fr. 4.00. 


Executive Committee’s report listed 
above served as a basis for the work 
of the Preparatory Commission which 
met from November 28 to December 
22, 1945. This report is in the form 
primarily of recommendations to the 
United Nations, with some positive 
proposals, such as the draft provi- 
sional staff regulations, the provisional 
rules of procedure for the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council, and the draft 
agenda for the first meetings of the 
first three of these organs. There are 
also a number of reports and memo- 
randa of the Commission and of spe- 
cial expert bodies. 


DOCUMENTS OF THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS CONFERENCE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION. Clothbound. 
Price: each volume $6.00, 45/-, Sw. 
fr. 24.00. 


Vols. I & II, General; Vol. II, Dum- 
barton Oaks (Eng.); Vol. IV, Dumbar- 
ton Oaks (Fr.); Vol. V, Delegation 
Chairman, Steering Committee, Ex- 
ecutive Committee; Vols. VI & VII, 
Commission I, General Provisions; 
Vols. VIII, IX & X, Commission II, 
General Assembly; Vols. XI & XII, 
Commission III, Security Council; Vol. 
XIII, Commission IV, Judicial Organi- 
zation; Vol. XIV, Committee of 
Jurists; Vol. XV, Coordination Com- 
mittee, the Charter, Lists; Vol. XVI, 
Index (first 15 volumes); Vols. XVII 
& XVIII, Coordination Committee and 
Advisory Committee of Jurists (Eng.) ; 
Vols. XIX & XX, Coordination Com- 
mittee and Advisory Committee of 
Jurists (Fr.); Vol. XXI, Complete In- 
dex (Eng.), forthcoming. Vol. XXII, 
Complete Index (Fr.), forthcoming. 
(Volumes are bilingual unless other- 
wise indicated.) 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES. 132 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 1951.X.1. Price: $2.00, 
15/-, Sw. fr. 8.00. 

Agreements between United Nations 
and the ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, WHO, 
International Bank, International Mon- 
etary Fund, 1Ro, UPU, ITU, WMO, IMCO. 


INTER-AGENCY AGREEMENTS AND 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN  SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES AND OTHER INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 75 
pp. United Nations Sales No. 1953. 
X.2. Price: $1.25, 9/-, Sw. fr. 5.00. 
Full texts of agreements between 

specialized agencies, and agreements 

between specialized agencies and in- 
ter-governmental organizations outside 
the United Nations framework. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THE 
ORGANIZATION. 

First report, June 30, 1946. 66 pp. 
General Assembly, Official Records, 
First Session. Price: 75¢, 4/-, Sw. 
fr. 3.00. 

Second report, June 30, 1947. 83 
pp. General Assembly, Official Rec- 
ords, Second Session, Supplement 
No. 1. Price: $1.00, 5/-, Sw. fr. 4.00. 

Third report, July 1, 1947—June 
30, 1948. 135 pp. General Assembly, 
Official Records, Third Session, Sup- 





plement No. 1. Price: $1.50, 7/6, Sw. 
fr. 6.00. 


Fourth report, July 1, 1948—June 
30, 1949. 159 pp. General Assembly, 
Official Records, Fourth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 1. Price: $1.75, 8/9, Sw. 
fr. 7.00. 


Fifth report, July 1, 1949—June 
30, 1950. 143 pp. General Assembly, 
Official Records, Fifth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 1. Price: $1.50, 11/-, Sw. 
fr. 6.00. 


Sixth report, July 1, 1950—June 30, 
1951. 207 pp. General Assembly, Of- 
ficial Records, Sixth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 1. Price: $2.00, 15/-, Sw. 
fr. 8.00. 


Seventh report, July 1, 1951—June 
30, 1952. 182 pp. General Assembly, 
Official Records, Seventh Session, Sup- 
plement No. 1. Price: $2.00, 15/-, Sw. 
fr. 8.00. 


Eighth report, July 1, 1952—June 
30, 1953. 161 pp. General Assembly, 
Official Records, Eighth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 1. Price: $1.75, 12/6, 
Sw. fr. 7.00. 


Ninth report, July 1, 1953—June 
30, 1954. 120 pp. General Assembly, 
Official Records, Ninth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 1. Price: $1.25, 9/-, Sw. 
fr. 5.00. 


Your UNITED NATIONS. 64 pp. United 
Nations Sales No. 1955.1.5. Price: 
50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Official, illustrated souvenir guide- 
book to the United Nations Head- 
quarters. 


UNITED NATIONS PICTORIAL No. 2. 48 
pp. United Nations Sales No. 1953. 
1.36. Price: 40¢, 3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 


Picture stories of some of the 
activities of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 


*UNITED NATIONS IN BRIEF. 16 pp. 
Price: bulk order of 100—$2.50, 
17/6, Sw. fr. 10.00. 


Leaflet presenting the highlights of 
the work of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies during the last 
ten years. 


*UNITED NATIONS, WHAT IT Is... 
10 pp. Price: bulk order of 100— 
$1.00, 7/16, Sw. fr. 4.00. 


Leaflet outlining the structure and 
functions of the organs of the United 
Nations. 


*THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE 
UNITED Nations. 16 pp. Price: bulk 
order of 100—$2.50, 17/6, Sw. fr. 
10.00. 


Leaflet presenting the structure and 
functions of the specialized agencies 
affiliated with the United Nations. 


*TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN BRIEF. /2 
pp. Price: bulk order of 100—$1.50, 
11/-, Sw. fr. 6.00. 


Leaflet giving the aims and high- 
lights of the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 


THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
Europe. 28 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 1954.1.3. Price: 15¢, 1/-, 
Sw. fr. 0.50. 


A description of the work of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
one of the regional commissions of 
the United Nations. 


THE ECONOMIC GROWTH OF TWENTY 
REPUBLICS. 32 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 1954.1.7. Price: 15¢, 1/-, 
Sw. fr. 0.50. 


A description of the work of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America, one of the regional commis- 
sions of the United Nations. 


A SACRED TRUST: THE WORK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS FOR DEPENDENT 
PEoPpLES. 32 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 1953.1.42. Price: 15¢, 1/-, 
Sw. fr. 0.50. 


An explanation of the objectives and 
machinery of the International Trus- 
teeship System and the functions of 
the Trusteeship Council. 


POOLING SKILLS FOR HUMAN PROG- 
RESS. 34 pp. United Nations Sales 
No. 1953.1.29. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. 
fr. 0.50. 


The why, what and how of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program. 


ASSIGNMENT TO EVERYWHERE. 43 pp. 
United Nations Sales No. 1954.1.20. 
Price: 35¢, 2/6, Sw. fr. 1.35. 


A progress report on the United 
Nations Program of Technical As- 
sistance, including a detailed account 
of fifteen selected projects in various 
parts of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL AID IN SEARCH FOR 
DEVELOPMENT FUNDS, 26 pp. Unit- 
ed Nations Sales No. 1954.1.26. 
Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


A description of various proposals 
for financing economic development 
currently before the United Nations 


* The leaflets are available in various 
languages in bulk quantity to organiza- 
tions, institutions and individuals for re- 
distribution. Orders accompanied by re- 
mittance may be sent to: Sales and Cir- 
culation Section, United Nations, New 
York, or Sales Section, United Nations 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland. Single copies 
of the leaflets may be obtained by writing 
to the United Nations Information 
Centres. 


and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
Ricuts. United Nations Sales No. 
1952.11.15. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 
0.50. 


The full text of the Declaration 
adopted and proclaimed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 10, 1948. 


THE CONVENTION ON GENOCIDE, 23 pp. 
United Nations Sales No. 1952.1.31. 
Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


An explanation of the Convention 
to prevent and punish the crime of 
genocide, which is the intentional de- 
struction of national, racial, religious 
or ethnic groups. Includes the full text 
of the Convention. 


MAGNA CARTA FOR REFUGEES. 54 pp. 
United Nations Sales No. 1953.1.33. 
Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


The text of the Convention Relat- 
ing to the Status of Refugees adopted 
in July 1951, together with an ex- 
planation of the Convention by James 
M. Read, United Nations Deputy 
High Commissioner for Refugees, and 
a Preface by G. J. van Heuven Goed- 
hart, High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. 


TEN YEARS OF UNITED NATIONS PUB- 
LICATIONS, 1945 To 1955. 27] pp. 
United Nations Sales No. 1955.1.8. 
Price: 50¢, 2/-, Sw. fr. 1.20. 


A complete catalogue of all the 
publications produced by the United 
Nations in the last ten years. Contains 
brief descriptions of each publication. 


For Classroom Use 


How THE UNITED NATIONS BEGAN. 
31 pp. United Nations Sales No. 
1951.13.11. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 
0.50. 


Written for pupils 12 to 16 years of 
age, this pamphlet provides lesson ma- 
terial for the use of teachers. 


How PEoPLES WoRK TOGETHER. THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES. 92 pp. Prepared by 
the United, Nations Department of 
Public Information. Published by 
Manhattan Publishing Company, 
225 Lafayette Street, N.Y.C. 12. 
Price: 75¢. 


In words and pictures, presents the 
story of the achievements of the main 
organs of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. It views the pro- 
grams of these organizations against 
the setting of the world goals pro- 
claimed in the United Nations Char- 
ter. A useful book for teaching about 
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the United Nations at the secondary 
level. 


Our RIGHTs AS HUMAN BEINGs. 32 
pp. United Nations Sales No. 1951. 
1.13. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


A discussion guide on the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. In- 
cludes text of the Declaration. 


Strupy Kit. Price: $1.00, 5/-, Sw. fr. 
4.00. 


Designed to provide an introduc- 
tion to the United Nations, this kit 
contains selected United Nations 
pamphlets and booklets. 


COUNCIL CONDEMNS GAZA ATTACK 


EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI GENERAL ARMI- 
STICE AGREEMENT. /4 pp. and an- 
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UNITED NATIONS 


JUNE 1 (seven weeks) ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS. Headquarters. 


JUNE 8-JULY 22 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 
16th session. Headquarters. 


Provisional agenda includes: Elec- 
tion of officers; Examination of 
annual reports: Western Samoa, 
New Guinea, Nauru, Pacific Is- 
lands, Somaliland; Examination of 
petitions; Arrangements of period- 
ic Visiting missions to West Africa 
(one to British and French Came- 
roons, one to British and French 
Togoland ); Administrative Unions 
affecting Trust Territories; reports 
of Standing Committee; Hearing 
of petitioners from Trust Terri- 
tory of Cameroons under French 
Administration; Attainment by 
Trust Territories of objective of 
self-government or independence; 
Financing of economic develop- 
ment plans of Somaliland. 


During course of Council session STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNIONS. 


(Administrative Unions affecting 

Tanganyika, British Cameroons, 

Ruanda-Urundi, and New Guinea. ) 
During course of Council session STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 


JUNE 13-25 PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM 
BoarD (13th session) and NARCOTIC 
DruGs SuPERVISORY Bopy (66th ses- 
sion). Geneva. 


(The PCOB will take up 1954 sta- 
tistics on world trade in narcotics. 
The Supervisory Body will pre- 
pare the first estimates of world 
requirements of narcotic drugs for 
1956.) 
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nexes. Security Council, Official 
Records, Fourth Year, Supplement 
No. 3. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


Text of General Armistice Agree- 
ment betwen Israel and Egypt. 


A STEP CLOSER TO FULFILMENT 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION AND EXPLANATORY MEMORAN- 
DUM. 47 pp. International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
1818 H Street, N.W., Washington, 
DC. 


Articles of Agreement as approved 
for submission to governments by the 
Executive Directors of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


JUNE 20-26 COMMEMORATION OF THE 
10TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS. 

Seven-day Commemoration includ- 
ing 4 days of unofficial meetings 
of Members of the United Nations 
to be held in San Francisco Opera 
House under chairmanship of 
Eelco N. van Kleffens of the 
Netherlands, President of the 
ninth General Assembly. 
Monday, June 20: 
dresses by Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, Elmer E. Robinson, Mr. 
van Kleffens, and by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. 
Tuesday-Friday: A.M. and P.M. 
sessions devoted to statements by 
representatives of Member states. 
Saturday: Open. 

Sunday: Closing ceremony. 


UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 


JUNE 6-8 COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE BupGET. Headquarters. 

Regular bi-annual session. Main 
items of business are: review of 
financial and audit reports for the 
previous year and consideration 
of budget estimates for the next 
year. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


JUNE 3-6 STEEL COMMITTEE AND WoORK- 
ING PARTIES. Geneva. 


JUNE 6-17 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS — COMBINED WORKING 
Group ON STATISTICS OF CAPITAL 
FORMATION, SAVINGS AND INPUT-OUT- 
PUT. Geneva. 


PARTY ON FISCAL 
TRANSPORT 


JUNE 7-10 WORKING 
PROBLEMS OF INLAND 
COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


JUNE 20-25 WoORKING PARTY ON TRANS- 
PORT OF PERISHABLE FOODSTUFFS OF 
INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. Ge- 
neva, 


Opening ad-. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONVENTION ON 
NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN 


THE Roap TO EQuaLiry—POLITICAL 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 2/ pp. United 
Nations Sales No. 1953.1V.4. Price: 
15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 

This pamphlet tells the story of the 
progress of women towards political 
equality throughout the world. 
NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 

79 pp. United Nations Sales No. 

I955.1V 1. Price: 50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 

2.00. 

Report submitted by the Secretary- 
General. Part I gives an analysis of 
legal systems and of conflicts of laws 
in the field of nationality of married 
women. Part II contains excerpts from 
constitutions, laws and other legal in- 
struments of seventy-nine countries re- 
lating to the nationality of married 
women. 
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MEETINGS — 
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JUNE 27-JULY 9 SUBSIDIARY BODIES OF 
Coat COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


JUNE 28-JULY 1 WORKING GROUP ON 
CENSUSES OF POPULATION OF CON- 
FERENCE OF EUROPEAN STATISTICIANS. 
Geneva. 


JUNE 30-JULY 9 STUDY GROUP ON TRANS- 
PORT OF TIMBER IN MOUNTAINOUS 
REGIONS. Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


JUNE 20-29 INTER-SECRETARIAT WORKING 
PARTY ON HOUSING AND BUILDING 
MATERIALS. Bandung, Indonesia. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Lo 


JUNE 1-23. INTERNATIONAL LABOR CON- 
FERENCE. 38th session. Geneva. 

Provisional agenda includes: (1) 
Report of Director General; (2) 
Financial and budgetary questions; 
(3) Information and reports on 
application of conventions and 
recommendations; (4) Vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled (2nd 
discussion); (5) Migrant workers 
(underdeveloped countries) (2nd 
discussion); (6) Penal sanctions 
for breaches of contract of em- 
ployment (2nd discussion); (7) 
Vocational training in agriculture 
(ist discussion); (8) Welfare fa- 
cilities for workers (lst discus- 
sion): (a) feeding facilities in or 
near the undertaking, (b) rest and 
recreation facilities in or near the 
undertaking (excluding holiday fa- 
cilities, (c) transportation facili- 
ties to and from work where 
ordinary transport is inadequate 
or impracticable. 


FAO 


JUNE 2 COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 17th 
session. Rome. 





JUNE 6-17 
Rome. 


Provisional agenda includes: (1) 
Preparations for 8th session of 
FAO Conference meeting in No- 
vember; (2) Current activities of 
FAO including: (a) Report on 
European Foot and Mouth Dis- 
ease Conference (b) Plant Pro- 
tection Agreement for Southeast 
Asia and Pacific Region, and (c) 
Report of Committee on Com- 
modity Problems; (3) Participa- 
tion of FAO in Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 


FAO CounciL, 21st session. 


JUNE 6-AUGUST 24 AGRICULTURAL Ex- 
TENSION TRAINING CENTRE. San Sal- 
vador. 

(Expanded Technical 
Program. ) 


Assistance 


JUNE 20-24 EUROPEAN COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE. 7th session. Rome. 


JUNE 20-24 CONFERENCE ON PROTEIN 
PROBLEMS. Princeton. 


FAO/WHO/Macy Foundation. 


JUNE 27-JULY 2 Far EAST REGIONAL CON- 
SULTATION ON PLANNING AND PRO- 
GRAMMING NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT. Ceylon. 


UNESCO 


JUNE 6-8 INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE FOR DOCUMENTATION AND 
TERMINOLOGY OF PURE AND APPLIED 
SCIENCE. Second Meeting. Paris. 


JUNE 9-10 COMMITTEE ELECTED BY THE 
STH CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
APPROVED FOR CONSULTATIVE ARRANGE- 
MENTS WITH UNESCO. Fourth Meet- 
ing. Paris. 


JUNE 10 COORDINATION COMMITTEE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY WORK 
Camps. Paris. 


JUNE 13-18 EXPERTS FOR THE CREATION 
OF AN INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 
CHILDREN’S FILMS. Paris. 


JUNE 21-24 EXPERTS ON PROBLEMS OF 
MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION. Paris. 


WHO 
JUNE EXECUTIVE BoarD. 16th meeting. 
Mexico City. 
(Agenda to be determined by 
World Health Assembly which 
begins its meetings in Mexico City 
on May 10. The purpose of the 
Board meeting is to carry out the 
recommendations of that As- 
sembly.) 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JUNE 1-5 INT. FEDN. OF SENIOR POLICE 
Orricers. Vienna. 


Committee Meeting. 


JUNE 2-16 INT. UNION OF RAILWAYS. 
Netherlands. 


Annual session of the Committees. 


JUNE 3-8 INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL 
INSTITUTE (IASI) — COMMITTEE ON 
IMPROVEMENT OF NATIONAL STATIS- 
Tics (COINS). 3rd session. Quitan- 
dinha, Petropolis, Brazil. 


JUNE 3-8 LASI-COMMITTEE ON STATISTI- 
CAL EpucaTION (CSE). Ist session. 
Quitandinha, Petropolis, Brazil. 


JUNE 6 INT. AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIA- 
TION (IATA)—EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, 32nd Meeting. London. 


JUNE 6-18 INT. ORGANIZATION FOR 
STANDARDIZATION (ISO). Stockholm. 


General Assembly, Council and 
12 Technical Committees. 


JUNE 7 PERMANENT INT. ASSN, OF NAVI- 

GATION CONGRESSES, Brussels or Paris. 

Meeting of Permanent Int. Com- 
mission. 


JUNE 7 IATA, ComposiTeE Cost Com- 
MITTEE, London. 


JUNE 9-22 
Brazil. 
Third General Assembly and Third 
Inter-American Statistical Confer- 
ence. 
The meeting will consider a series 
of specific topics covering five 
general groups: Economic and 
financial statistics; Social statistics; 
Statistical organization and admin- 
istration; Statistical education and 
science; Demographic and health 
statistics. 


IASI. Quitandinha, Petropolis, 


JUNE 13-17. INT. FEDERATION OF NEWsS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS (PROPRIETORS) AND 
Epirors. 8th Congress. Zurich. 


Agenda includes: Technical prog- 
ress and labor problems; Project 
for creation of a technical review; 
Freedom of information; Public 
relations and advertising; Rela- 
tions between cinema criticism and 
advertising; Distribution of news- 
papers by air; Telecommunications; 
National news agencies in their 
relations with the national press; 
and the press and television. 


JUNE 13-17 EUROPEAN LEAGUE AGAINST 
RHEUMATISM (MEMBER OF INT. 
LEAGUE AGAINST RHEUMATISM). 3rd 
Congress. The Hague and Scheven- 
ingen or Amsterdam. 


JUNE 13-22 INT. COMMISSION ON ILLUMI- 
NATION. Plenary Meeting. Zurich. 


JUNE 14 IATA, COMPOSITE FARES, 
RATES, (CHARGES AND SCHEDULES 
SUBCOMMITTEE. London. 


JUNE 15-18 INT. REAL ESTATE FEDERA- 
TION. Geneva. 


Int. Conference. 


JUNE 19-22 WorLD ORT UNION. Mon- 
treux. 
(Org. for Rehabilitation Through 
Training. ) 


JUNE 21-22 INT. ORGANIZATION FOR 
STANDARDIZATION, London. 
Tech. Committee 28: Petroleum 
Products. 


JUNE 22-25 Lions INT. Atlantic Cit» 
U.S.A. 38th Annual Convention. 


JUNE 24-JULY 2. INT. STATISTICAL INSTI- 
TUTE. 29th session. Rio de Janeiro. 


Agenda: International experience 
in statistical education; Content of 
statistical teaching; Statistics of 
regions within countries; Statistics 
in economically less advanced 
countries; Place of statistics in 
operations research; Position of 
statistics and statisticians in indus- 
try; Statistics of road transport; 
Statistical basis of economic fore- 
casting; Recent developments and 
prospects in survey techniques; 
Recent developments and pros- 
pects in statistical decision theory; 
Joint meeting with Int. Union for 
Scientific Study of Population; 
Joint meeting with Econometric 
Society; Joint meeting with Bio- 
metric Society; Joint meeting with 
Int. Assn. for Research in Income 
and Wealth. 


JUNE 25-29 INT. THEATRE INSTITUTE. 
6th Congress. Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. 


JUNE 25-30 INT. SOCIAL SCIENCE COUN- 
ciL, Paris. 
General Assembly and Executive 
Committee. 


JUNE 25-JULY 5 INT. COUNCIL OF COM- 
MERCE EMPLOYERS. 8th Congress. 
Dusseldorf, Germany. 


JUNE 28-JULY 9 INT. ELECTROTECHNICAL 
CoMmmMIssIon. London, 
(Member of Int. Org. for Stand- 
ardization.) General Meeting. 


JUNE 29-JULY 5 INT. FOLK Music Coun- 
cit (MEMBER OF INT. Music CoUN- 
cit). Oslo. 

8th Annual Conference and Int. 
Festival of Folk Song and Dance. 


JUNE 30-JULY 6 WorRLD UNION FOR PRO- 
GRESSIVE JUDAISM. Conference. Paris. 


JUNE INT. COMMITTEE OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT. 9th Int. Conference. 
Royaumont, France, 


JUNE INT, FEDERATION OF BUILDING AND 
Pusiic Works. Liége, Belgium. 
(Employers’ Organization )—Gen- 
eral Assembly of delegates and 
celebration of 50th anniversary. 


JUNE INT. INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Paris. 
(Member of Int. Political Science 
Assn.)—-General Assembly. 


JUNE INT. OrG. OF EMPLOYERS. Geneva. 
General Council. 


JUNE WoRLD POWER CONFERENCE. Paris. 
Int. Executive Council. 





United Nations Publications of General Interest 


Below is a selection of books aud pamphlets published by the Department of Public Informa- 
tion to provide general background information about the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Each one has been carefully edited in order to present facts which will answer most 
of your questions about the U.N. The publications are available in national currencies from 


authorized U.N. sales agents. 


Charter of the United Nations 


Guide to the Charter of the 
United Nations 


An explanation of the Charter with a review of 
the steps leading up to its drafting at the San 
Francisco Conference. 


Basic Facts about the United Nations ... $0.15 
An outline of the structure and functions of the 
aes Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Our Rights as Human Beings 

A discussion guide on the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, with the complete text of the 
Declaration. 


Assignment to Everywhere 
An illustrated booklet on the U.N. program of 
technical assistance. 


A Sacred Trust 
The work of the United Nations for dependent 


peoples. 


Harnessing the Atom for Peace 

Views of U.N. delegates on peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy with notes on the pro- 
posed international agency. 


Your United Nations 
An official, beautifully illustrated souvenir guide 
to United Nations Headquarters. 


Everyman's United Nations 

A compact and useful reference guide to the 
worldwide activities of the United Nations and 
its related agencies designed to meet the needs 
of schools, universities, editors and all con- 
cerned with international problems and de- 
velopments. 


International Aid in Search for 
Development Funds 
A description of proposals for financing eco- 


nomic development. 


Korea: The Task Ahead 
The work of the United Nations Korean Recon- 


struction Agency. 





SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana ‘S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

COMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
Periodica, Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal. 


CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 170 Liv Li Chang, 
Peking. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota 

COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


Alsina 500, 


Carlton N.3, 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Boris Vv. 
GERMANY 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
GREECE 

Kauffmann Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, Athens. 
HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H, F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 


“INDIA 


Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co. Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, 
Djakarta. 
IRAN 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 
JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 


Ltd., Gunung Sahari 84, 


6 Tori-Nichome, 


PAKISTAN 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi 3. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 
Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, 

150 Govt. New Market, Azimpura, Dacca, 
East Pakistan (and at Chittagong). 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé. 
PARAGUAY 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 
PHILIPPINES 
Alemar's Book Store, 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 

SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 

Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklae Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O, Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipan, Caracas. 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, Saig 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska 
Terazije 27-11, Beograd. 
Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
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Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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FEATURES IN 
THIS ISSUE 


United Nations 
Review 


The First Ten Years. 


Forty-eight pages of pictures and text give highlights of 
the United Nations story. 


4 ‘“ | . . . . 
ECAFE’s Position in Asia 
The Commission’s Executive Secretary evaluates the 
significance of its Tokyo session. 
EKeyptian-Israeli Relations 
A review of the Security Council’s consideration at seven 
meetings, and its decisions. 
Dai siebath ars y o> 2s ‘ ; 
l rogress on Women’s Rights 


An article on the accomplishments of the Commission 
on the Status of Women. 


OG Marcmma Kelacciole)elinie Grice 


How the International Court of Justice ruled on claim 
brought by Liechtenstein on behalf of a naturalized 
citizen. 
« : i ‘ = 
International Finance Corp. 


Drawing up of charter brings plan for aiding less de- 
veloped economies a step closer to fulfillment. 


The News in Review . . . The Bookshelf... . Suggested 
Reading List . . . International Meetings. 
FORTHCOMING 


The Continuing Battle Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic 
Drugs . . . Progress in Non-Self Governing Territories. 





